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“Yes,” resumed Georgette, addressing herself to M. de Mardeille, “Tam the sister 
of that poor Aimée who came to Paris, where she hoped by her talent as an em 
broideress to earn enough to be useful to her parents. As ill-lueck would have it. 
she fell in your way. Aimée was beautiful, she pleased vou; she was simple and 
inexperienced, she believed all vou said to her, believed in your promises and vows 


and * (see page 236, “Tue Damser or THE THREE SKIRTS.” 


| ye you EVER READ Charles Paul de Kock’s famous book—*The Barber of Paris,” or 
his “Sister Anne,” “The Child of My Wife” and “The Damsel of the Three Skirts”? 


you ll find all these remarkable works of this famous French novelist in this unusually attractive 


t volume set a splendid library edition that vou ll he glad to own We have but a few of these 
sets remaining on hand and this ts positively the last announcement that will be made of them 
We believe, truly, that this is positively the last chance that vou will ever have to buv these 


+t volumes, in such a handsome edition, at anything approaching this price 


The volumes are 5!, x 8!, inches in size, printed from large type on fine quality antique bool 
paper, with title pages in color and beautiful frontispiece illustrations Che volumes are uni 


formly bound in crimson cloth, stamped in gold, gilt tops. This 











set would sell at yvour local book store for approximately $10, 
but we have only a limited number of sets on hand and, to close 

them out at once, are offering them to you AT Less THAN CosT to us $ 2? 8) QO 
in very large quantity. Send your check or money order at once for S 

42.90 and this handsome set will go to vou, carefully packed and 4 volumes 


transportation charges prepaid. If the supply is exhausted when carefully packed 
vour order comes, your remittance will be returned the same day all charges prepaid 

















received; only a limited number of sets remain, so act at once 





Brunswick Subscription Company 
627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 
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Customer—I want to get a diamond 
ring—platinum, if you please. 


Salesman—Certainly, sir. Let me 


Helter—Why all the sounds of mirth 
and revelry next door? Has a cook come? 
Skelter—No, a visitor has gone. 


Swear the witness to answer all ques- 
| ns.” 
“Very well, your honor.” 








“And you might 
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show you our com- 


swear the lawyer —— oe z ————— va | bination sets of 
to question all an- three pieces, en- 
swers. Nothing gagement, wedding 
like plenty of for- and teething rings 
mality about a at 10 per cent. dis- 
court.” ; count, 
Rd ee) 
“Yas, m\ father’s | Pastoral 
going to start me in 
business.” | by Wm. S. Adkins 
‘7 eat Bez | E NOW  be- 
You're not a _ self- | W hold 
starter, eh, old } 1. was = 
top?” The pumpkin s gold 
sata In every field. 
ate From bursting pod 
Venison was be- The goldenrod 
, —. litthe— eatin gooety 
deer?” asked the yee. 
fresh youth. TI " | . 7 ‘ 
“No,” said the 1e bumper crops 
girl, “I pass the Of shredded hops 
buck.” Are in the press. 
nee And one and all 
mie Proclaim the fall 
Visitor—A re A great success. 
those bears carniv- 
eet 


orous? 
Attendant—They 

was when they were 

brought here, mum, 


but I've cleaned ’em 















Professor (to 
class)—Is_ there 
such a thing as ab- 
solute nothing? 


all up with insect ' HN) Student—Well, 

powder. at . - a professor, the Ger- 

dan" : maf + aa ‘ : ig ie 

sae if ‘pn a'e al 5 i man 4 nnig is 

W ret ao = ho worth about one 

Vhat was the M» ninety-sixth of a 
tenor of your hus- & mark. 

band’s last letter? 
sae 


inquired the judge 
of the plaintiff in 
the divorce suit. 
“There wasn't 

tenor to it; it 
Was the basest thing 

ever read,” re- 
plied the woman 
tearfully. 


an 





His Thanksgiving Game 
1 

















The _ nickel cigar 
is back, announces 
a newspaper. 

That explains a 
lot and clears up a 
mystery. We 
thought it was a 
tannery. 








The Pilgrim Fathers Gave Thanks for Dry Land 


THANKSGIVING 


by John Held, Jr. 








And Now We Have the Dry Land! 
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“Sometimes, Bill, I sorta wish I’d a been born a cannibal.” 
“Wot! And eat people?” 
“Well, I dunno; but sometimes I git to wonderin’ wot a flapper’d taste like.” 


Their First Thanksgiving 


ARLING, I've got the sweetest 
surprise for you! Guess?” 


“T give up, Baby,” said Darling, 
vho had just come home fagged from a 
tiring day at the office. 

“Never mind, then.” Baby didn’t feel 
that her wifely duties included the annoy- 
ince of her two-months’ old husband. 
Iwo months in the sense that they had 
been married in September and here it 
was way into the latter part of November 
ud they were still happy though united. 

‘Tl tell my precious. Mustn’t tire 
iim out. But Darling must shut his blue 
ves while Baby tells him.” 

Darling shut his eyes. 

“Well,” said Baby, “Mother wants us 
for Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Darling opened his eves with what 
night be called a bang but that eyes so 
tender couldn’t actually bang. But he 
lid open them suddenly and there was 
pain in them. Baby was quick to read 
Darling’s mind—as quick as anyone else 

and Baby was startled. 

“What is it?” she purred. 

“We can’t. I’ve already told my folks 
that we’d have our first Thanksgiving 
linner with them.” Darling was grieved 
to hurt his Baby, but there you were. 

Baby bit her lips. This was the first 
time that Darling had shown the slightest 
wt of independence since they were 
married, This was not her Darling, who 
ual promised to get her the moon. This 


by George Mitchell 


was not the lover who had sneered at 
Leander’s nightly swimming of the Helles- 
pont that he might visit his lady love. 


She couldn’t get her bearings. But she 


did come to a determination: 

“You can promise them next year,” 
she beamed. 

“It would break mother’s heart,” said 
Darling, all too firmly to please Baby. 














THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY 


ON 

Flapper (bursting in on her mother 
ecstatically) — Now, mother, I am 
going into the movies. You can’t say 
another word against it. The Bible 
tells us to! 

Mother—Wha-a-at? 

“Yes, that lovely young English 
rector read it right out of the text 
this morning. I heard him! It said: 
‘Go and cinema!’” 


3 


“I think you might humor me just this 
once being as it’s the first—the very first 
thing I’ve really asked you to do for me. 
Besides, my mother has gone to the ex- 
pense of buying an extra big turkey,” said 
Baby. 

“So has mine,” said Darling, quite 
firmly. 


HUS did Darling and Baby come to a 

deadlock on this all-important sub- 
ject. Neither of them would waive and 
so it came to pass that Darling came home 
at eventide weary but with no place to 
rest his tired head. And Baby had no 
one to whom the myriad trials of her day 
could be whispered. Life had suddenly 
taken on a deep dark gray tone. The 
world lay half hidden behind a fog of 
despair. Two lives were sundered as 
completely as if some great giant gnome 
had torn them one from the other. Baby’s 
eyes were red—Darling’s were misted 
with the tears of early sorrow. Four 
days rolled by. Neither, in all that weary 
length, had heard the music of the other’s 
voice. 

Thanksgiving Day arrived in all the 
splendor of late autumn. Gold and 
crimson tinted the countryside. Mother 
Earth was in holiday apparel. The world 
sang hymns of Thanksgiving. Happiness 
was king. But Baby and Darling were 
miserable. He, in the den that she had 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Their First Thanksgiving 
(¢ ontinued from page a 


fashioned for his comfort, was physically 
at rest. but mentally distraught. She, in 
her dainty boudoir that he had decorated 
is own loving hands, lay upon her 
couch in tears. A neighboring clock 
struck midday. 

The telephone tinkled. Listlesslv she 
wswered it. She knew. She just knew 
that this was her mother to remind her 


that she and Darling were expected to 
linner She must be brave. She sum- 
moned her strength and lifted the receiver. 
It was his mother speaking. 


Just to remind you, dear. You're 
rr ¢ to us for dinner. Two o'clock. 
Don't be late.” 

She could not answer but hung up lx 
fore his mother might hear her sobs. She 
staggered to her couch and burst into a 
paroxysm of grief that shook her slender 
hadv. This was too much. She couldn't 
now give in. 

The telephone tinkled merrily again and 
again she must drag herself to answer it. 

“Hello... hello! Oh, is that you, 
dear. It’s mother. You won’t be dis 
appointed if you don’t come to-day. Tm 
awfully sorry, but the turkey wasn’t de- 
livered. You won't mind, will you?” 

She stood rooted to the floor. The re- 

er fell from her listless hand. She 
shook in every limb. Then, realizing her 
deliverance, she sprang to her feet. 

“Darling!” she cried and burst in 
pon his sorrow, 

He raised heavy lids. What sudden 

was this to hear again the cadence of 
her voice? 

“Darling, Tll give in to vou. Come, 
we mustn’t be as unhappy as this, “she 
purred., 

He took her into his arms. 

“You make me ashamed of my selfish- 
ness,” he said ruefully, “but I'll make it 
p to von for the rest of vour life. See if 
I don’t!” 

ad . 


Last Call! 
by Emmet F. Hart 


FRICA. On all sides, Africa. Ex- 
‘cept up. Egypt. Egypt of | the 
ages. Mausoleum of a million memories. 
Old Nile in his valley. Stamping-ground 
of spooks. Spooks of sheep-herder 
kings, Ptolemies, Pharaohs, Cheops, Isis, 
Osiris, Ibis, Papyrus. Land of lotus, 


cradle of history and mystery. Here 
lolled and flirted Cleopatra. Naughty, 
naughty. Place of sphynxes, fleas, fella- 


heen, obelisks, backsheesh, mummies of 
Rameses. Mystic, marvelous. 

Night. Moonlight silvering the tar- 
nished quicksilver of the languidly liquid 


river. Boat.  Stern-wheeler, steam- 
propelled, slow-moving, tourist-laden, up- 
tream-t Inch by inch 1 

stream-bound. nch by inch between 


shadowy, shadoof-dotted banks where 
silence brooded. Save for the snoring 
of some sleeping slave, dreaming of child- 
hood jungles—to hear again the soporific 
humming of tsetse flies, or the song of bul- 

land dik-dil:, or the mournful plaint of 
the heartsick hartebeeste. Nubia. fair 
Nubia! With thy sable-maned lions cater- 
wauling madrigals to the ever-lovin’ moon. 

On deck a group of travelers. Cook's 
Tour. Ninety days. Gibraltar, Monte 
Carlo, Venice, Blue Grotto, Rome, Cairo. 








“Law, Silas, do you s’pose they'll 


be tender?” 
Silas—Wal, if 


I can sell ‘em 


they'll be legal tender, anyhow. 


Eager trippers. Except one, a man, evi- 
dently seasoned. A citizen of the world. 
Bored. Monocled. Been approximately 
everywhere: Andes, Australia, Alaska, 
Zanzibar and points between. Mildly in- 
terested—for first time in six weeks. 
Lady talking. American. School-teacher. 
Name, Miss Pollyanna Patterson. Gabby. 
Keen about everything. All new. Vastly 
different from home. Quotha: 

just to go on sight-seeing forever. 
Glorious! Home’s so dull. Ugh! Drab 
monotony. My folks live on a farm. 
Grass, trees, cornfields, wheatfields, 
horses, cows, pigs, ducks, chickens. 
Butter. Milk crocks everywhere. Sicken- 
ing quantities of food. Every sort of 
food. Going to waste. Tons. No use 
trving to eat or can it all. Fruit. Straw- 
berries, cherries, raspberries, gooseberries, 
currants, dewhberries, blackberries and 
peaches, plums, grapes, apples. Barrels 
and baskets full. All summer. No let up. 
An endless orgy of pies, preserves, jams, 
jellies. Garden sass. Peas, beans, roasting 
ears, tomatoes, beets, turnips, cabbages, 
potatoes. And fried chicken with cream 
gravy. Horrors! In the fall, hog-killing 
time; sausage, head cheese and mince- 
meat-making time. Smoking and curing 
time. Ham—sugar cured, _ hickory 
smoked, baked after being stuck full of 
spices. Turkeys, stuffed, at  Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. In summer the 
men go fishing and come back with cat- 
fish and eels to be cooked; in winter they 
go hunting; rabbits, squirrels, quail, wild 
geese and duck; when time drags, thev 
cut a bee tree and fetch home a washtub 
full of honey. It’s simply awful. 
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“The women spend their spare time 
making ketchups, picealilli, stuffed mango 
peppers, all manner of sweet, sour and 
mixed pickles. And home-made sour- 
kraut. And clabber milk cheese. Then 
we have cider and doughnuts and angel 
food, and molasses candy and fudge with 
walnut meats in it. And baked sugared 
sweet potatoes or roast goose with sage 
dressing and watermelon-rind preserves. 
And then there’s Thanksgiving It is 
so wonderful to escape from it all—” 

. Somebody stirred. 

“Miss—Miss Patterson It was the 
globe trotter. “Where is this—um, ah 
your home where vou live?” 

“Bee Creek Junction.” she said. “In 
Buchanan County, Mo.” 

Silence. Moonlight. Star-sheen. 

A figure stole across the deck. 
denly, the soft serenity was shattered by 


Sud 


a - 
Splash! 
Cries. The boat, obedient to jangling 
bells, rocked, lost way. drifted. Shouts 
“Man overboard!” People hung over th 
rail. Downstream a head bobbed, reced 
ing, at the apex of a wedge-shaped wake. 
It was the world traveler, he seemed to be 
swimming with powerful strokes, away 
from the boat, in the general direction of 
the sea. He paused, treading water and 
waved what looked like a suitcase in an 
unmistakable gesture of adieu. His voice 
came to them faintly from afar. 

“Go on,” he commanded. “Don't 
trouble, please. I’m off for that—Bee’s 
Creek Junction—Buchanan’s County— 
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“In this modern warfare the back is the knight ” 


Heywood Broun’s Sport Page 
Heroes Yet Unsung 


NE of the favorite fallacies of the 
great American public is its con- 
fidence in its knowledge of the 


intricacies of sport. In no field of ath- 
letic endeavor is this belief farther from 
the fact than in football. Scarcely one 
per cent. of the crowd at a Yale-Harvard 
game understands more than the general 
trend of the contest. This ignorance is 
inevitable, for football is by all odds the 
most complicated of our major sports. 
Again and again it has been demon- 
strated in big games that even the players 
themselves are not well versed in the 
rules and the game played between 
Columbia and New York University this 
year was not finally decided until several 
days after the final whistle blew. Dur- 
ing the interval the referee was meditat- 
ing upon one of his rulings and after long 
consideration reversed himself and altered 
the result. 


UT the beauty of football is that it 
holds the interest whether you un- 
derstand it or not. A big game offers 
more than a three ring circus. No one 
can see it all. By more or less common 
consent crowds have chosen to watch the 
man with the ball. In this modern war- 
fare the back is the knight. In the line 
stand commoners and serfs doing their 
darndest but getting little attention for 
their pains except from the coaches. 
Of course, there have been ends whose 
names have been preserved by tradition 
and some tackles and guards, with occa- 


Sketches by Weed 


sionally a center, but the reigning houses 
is made up of halfbacks, quarterbacks and 
fullbacks. The line man must be fifty 
per cent. better than the average to at- 
tract more than passing comment. 

Even within the backfield there is an 
aristocratic group. The defensive back 
and the man who furnishes interference 
are much less likely to find their way into 
the headlines than the fellow who carries 
the ball. Even though every possible 
tackler is put out of business by the inter- 
ference the man who goes through the 
perfunctory business of actually crossing 
the goal line will be the hero honored in 
the long cheer. They also serve who 
stand and block but their consolation 











Mrs. Turtle—As a beautifier, my 
dear, nothing can quite compare with 
mud baths. 


must be largely furnished by their on 
consciousness of good deeds well de 


TEXT to being in the backfield 
. hest asset which a football player 
can possess for publicity is a good nam: 
Coy was a great back but he might ha 
been in the headlines a little less if | 
name had not been such a convenient o! 
for hard-working copy readers. On t! 
other hand, Lefty Flynn wasn’t eve 
good back but there was something cate] 
about the sound of him which delight: 
newspaper reporters. A distinctive a| 
pearance is also helpful. The best sor! 
of hair is red. This serves to identif\ 
player far beyond the possibility of a 
number no matter how conspicuous 
worn. 

Red Roberts, of Center, for instance, 
flashes about on a gridiron like a he: 
light. Consisting as he of 23 
pounds, he could hardly be inconspicu 
under any circumstances but when this 
monstrous man under 
flaming thatch he becomes a compell 
headliner. In the game against Harvard 
he started to play incognito with | 
light dimmed by a leather headguard 
but after two plays he tore it off a 
flared up again. Still his fame rests 
upon foundations more soiid that 
mere availability for publicity. To us bh 
is the most picturesque player of t 
season. He is the sheik of the scrimmag: 
His forte does not lie in elusiveness. 
Even though the defense be 


does 


moves about 


massceu 








“In the line stand commoners and serfs doing their darndest” 


igainst him he goes cheerfully on his 
vay carrying most of the opposition 
with him. 


Bu if a football player does not run 
to size he may do almost as well for 
imself by being conspicuously small. 
Probably there was never a more eye- 
filling player than little Stevenson, the 
Pennsylvania quarterback. No such run- 
er in a broken field has been seen before 
or since. It was Stevenson’s practice 
after catching a punt to stand awhile and 
dodge tacklers. After enough of them 
had dived and missed he would step over 
the prostrate bodies and proceed on his 
vay. Covington of Center approaches 
more nearly to this tradition of broken 
field brilliance than any other back we 
have seen this year. He has perfected a 
technique of receiving punts which was 
haracteristic of Mount Pleasant, the 
famous Carlisle Indian. Like the Indian, 
Covington does not come quite up to a 
punt. He waits and gives the impres- 
on that the ball is going to drop in front 
of him. Then with a last minute rush 
forward he catches it so that he is under 
full headway by the time the tacklers 
gin to threaten him. 

But so far we have spoken of the con- 
spicuous heroes of the game. They have 
had their day in the papers. Some lyri- 
cist ought to celebrate the scrub player, 
the man who goes to battle every after- 
noon and always falls. He lives through 
i: season of hard knocks with no hope of 
reward other than a pat on the back 

hen the last practice session is done. 
His most disastrous days are those over 
vhich the college exults. When the 
ewspapers announce, “Big Yale Team 
Crumples Scrubs At Will,” he is supposed 
to rejoice with the rest of the under- 
zraduates even though the cleat marks 
of the varsity still sting upon the back of 

s neck. 


TEVERTHELESS his service is not 
4‘ the humblest which the loyal un- 
dergraduates may be called upon to give 
for the glory of his college. Between 
the halves of the games in Cambridge, 
the Harvard band performs for the edi- 
fication of the multitude. The fifes 
squeak and the trumpets roar the Crim- 
son battle songs. It is not hard for the 
trombone player to realize that he too has 
done his bit for Harvard. But we are 


thinking of another member of the band, 
a large, passive and heroic person. There 
is nothing for him to beat or blow. His 
function is merely to stand still and sup 
port the bass drum upon his shoulder 
We wish we knew his name so that we 
might call for nine rahs. He remains 
unknown and unsung but perhaps he will 
carry with him to the grave the happy 
feeling that he too was a part of the 
Haughton system. 





Rejected Suitor—Maebelle, you’re stubborn, contrary and bull-headed! 


Who d’ye think you are—Congress? 
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Ye pilgrim from ye Bronx apartment winneth ye raffle of ye Thanksgivinge byrde 


Stories to Tell] 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 
best. All others at regular rates. Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 





First Prize Undisturbed, and with judicial mein, 


boy?” he asked. 

“Tommy!” 

“Tommy what?” 

“Tommy Jones.” 

“Then Jones is your last name.” 

“No, sir. Jones was my name 
when I was born, but sister says I 
was not named Tommy until two 
weeks afterward.” 


WO insurance salesmen were discuss- 
ing the policies of their respective allowed 
companies. The first salesman said: 
“My company makes a practice of 
quick delivery to the beneficiary upon the 
death of the party insured. Why, only stace. 
last week a man died and within twenty- 
four hours after his death we handed his 











other, “you see that twelve story build- 


Second Prize . ~a . 
ing over there? Well, our offices are on the 


reprimand. 
\ little further on he met the major 
“Lieutenant, your uniform is a dis 
Don't appear before me in that 
condition again,” yelled the major. 
Shortly afterwards he crossed the pat! 


writ of mandamus to compel it to do so!” (CROSSING the parade ground, aft: 
guard mount, the second lieutenant 

a - , Squire Keyton replied: “Doctor, you can happened to meet the colonel, who w 

HE new minister stopped a little sue out a writ of goddamus for all this evidently not in the best of humor. 

boy on the street. court cares, but them rulings stands!” “Is that 

“What is your last name, little ree snapped the colonel. 

The second lieutenant, apologizing, wa 


the proper way to. salute?” 


proceed without furt) t 


wife a check for $5.000.” of his captain. 


“Why, that’s nothing,” replied the “Brace up!” shouted the captain, “and 
try to maintain a soldierly appearance: 


You're a disgrace to the regiment!” 


LD SQUIRE KEYTON, down in fourth floor, and yesterday one of our On leaving the captain he met th 


Alabama, had just been appointed policyholders 
Justice of the Peace, and was trying his handed him his check as he went by the 
first case. The squire knew more about window.” 
running a country store than he did about 
the law. However, he had heard court 
proceedings to some extent, and all that 
had remained in his memory was the 
phrase: “Objection sustained.” 

Dr. Sneed, the village lawyer and 
physician, was defending a negro for 
stealing chickens, while a youthful solici- 
tor was attending to the 
State’s case. The young 
solicitor made constant ob- 
jections during the course of 
the trial to which the squire’s 
reply was, always: “Objec- 
tion sustained!” 
Finally, toward the close of 
the trial, Dr. Snead, exasper- 
ated, jumped to his feet as 
another objection was sus- 
tained and remarked heat- 
edly, “Your Honor, my client 
has some rights in this court XS 
and I mean to see that he - O10, 
gets them. Unless the court “Mother loves you three million nine hundred and 
sustains objections hereafter seventy-six thousand four hundred and nine. How much 
with more discretion, I shall do you love mother?” 
feel compelled to sue out a “One.” 





onel,”” said 
strutted away. 

Forlorn and dejected, the second lieu 
tenant stood for an instant on the sick 
walk, looking at the ground. 

A dirty little fox terrier, the property ol 
one of the enlisted men, came trotting 
down the street. As he reached the spot 
where the second lieutenant was standing 
he stopped a moment, showed his teet! 
and growled. 


fell off the roof and we first lieutenant. “If vou make any mor 
mistakes like vou made at guard mount 
this morning I'll take it up with the co 


the first lieutenant as _ he 


The officer, turning aroun’ 
slowly, drawled out: “Well, 
how did you know I Was a 
second lieutenant?” 

tt 
AN OLD lady describir 
4 the symptoms of het 
ailment to a noted but eccer 
tric physician, said: “Th 
trouble, doctor, is that I car 
neither lay nor set.” 

Whereupon the good ol! 
doctor answered her thus 
“Then, madam, I would r 
spectfully suggest the pro 
priety of your roosting.” 
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“Your son seems quite intellectual, 
Mr. Gobble.” 





“Yes, he’s devoting himself to the 
higher branches until after the holi- 
days. Sometimes he sits up all night 
and burns the moonlight at both ends.” 









" A Ukulele Lay 
by Clement Wood 


S a ukulele player 

44% You can gaily uke alay; 

For you can’t make music 
gayer 

Than the ukulele way. 


You are happy as a duke on 

His vacation, at his ease, 

When you uke on on thie 
Yukon, 


Or mid eucalyptus trees. 


You may take a hand at euchre, 
While the other strums with glee; 

But you never uke for lucre— 

Mrs. Zeke Humphrey -Why ain’t you You continue uking free; 

and Mrs. Abner Mudge on speakin’ terms 

no more? And you never envy duke a 
Mrs. Henry Hackett—She listened in on Bit, or any other man, 

the telephone the other night while I was When you let your little uku— 

talkin” to Mrs. Peters. Lele uke in Yucatan. 
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The Mainspring 
by Katherine Negley 


N ELEGANT limousine drew up to 
£% thecurb, asuperb middle-aged woman 
stepped out, clad in expensive furs and 
other costly raiment; she was followed by 
two young girls so lovely and so exquisitely 
dressed that the only difference between 
them was that one was dark and the other 
was fair; then came a half-grown boy 
with all the promise of a virile manhood. 

At last, a small old man stepped out. 
His chin would not have looked well in 
a collar advertisement, his eyes were 
small and set close together, he did not 
wear his clothes well and he would not 
have been noticed at all, if it had not 
been for the elegance of the limousine and 
the breeding of the others. One won- 
dered how he happened to be there at all. 

The reason was very simple. He was 
the head of that wonderful family and 
made the whole thing possible. 


; 
: 
i 





Daisy was half Chinese, half 

English, and all bad. She 

had an uncontrollable lean- 

ing towards Englishmen in 
white ducks 


Howard Lang, Catheri 
Proctor, Florence Reed 
and Leonard Mudie 


Having married one, she con- 

tracted what one might call 

the habit, and very soon 

thereafter came down with a 

relapse. This made her two 
up and one to go 





“HAST of SUEZ” 


by W. Somerset 
Maugham 


Starring 


Florence Reed 


Leonard Mud 


ind Miss Reed 


Believing that it is better to 
have loved them all than 
never to have loved at all, 
she fed the poor fish in the 
aquarium while she angled 
for the one in the pool 


But not all good things come 
in threes. Daisy overplayed 
her third shot. The man she 
wanted blew off his roof, and 
the curtain falls on Daisy 
muttering broken china into 
the sleeve of her kimono 











George Jean Nathan’s T'heater Page 
The Robots of Broadway 


r NHE theme of Karel Capek’s “R. U. 
R.,”” lately exhibited by the Theater 
Guild, has to do with the future 

manufacture, by hundreds of thousands, 
if mechanical men (they are called robots) 
who take the place of human beings and 
lo the latter’s work in the world. As 
examples of robots already in existence 
one may mention Broadway playwrights 
and the actors who play in their shows. 
\s specific examples of dramatic and 
histrionie robots extant at the moment 
one may mention, respectively, the 
Messrs. Toohey and Percival who wrote 
the affair called “Swifty,” and the crea- 
tures who perform it for them on the stage 
of the Plavhouse. Both sets of robots 
move with more or less precision through 
the motions of humans; both sets are, 
momentarily, fleetingly life-like and fool 
the onlooker; but for all the periodic de- 
ception the synthetic and mechanical 
nature of the automatons is in general 
clearly perceptible. 

“Swifty” is a play of, for and by robots. 
It is the product of endless laboratory 
experiments in boobology. But the ex- 
periments in this particular case have been 
badly conducted. The result is a cheap 
grinding of melodramatic cogs. The 
robot dramaturgy and the robot his- 
trionism brought to the job are as much 
the product of mechanical thinking and 
mechanical observation as the average 
boiler. The play has been written with 
tools; the actors act it like so many 
marionettes. Here and there the ad- 
mirable Ring Lardner, a human being, 
has been summoned to inject some human 
humor into the blue print—and he suc- 
ceeds in doing so. But the robots, as in 
Capek’s drama, are too much for him. 
They devour him in the end. 

The plot has to do with a robot replica 
of a prize-fighter, who learns that his 
robot replica of a sister has been ruined 
by the robot replica of a voung man. The 
robot prize-fighter decides to get even by 
ruining the robot sister of the young man 
robot. His better nature gets the upper 
hand, however, and he contents himself 
with ruining her digestion by buying her 
a big breakfast at one of the New York 
hotels. In the end, all the robots grin 
and pair off. This tale, as noted, is re- 
lated in time with the customary Broad- 
way metronome. There is a period of 
drama alternating with a period of comic 


relief and a period of comic relief duly 
alternating with a period of drama. 
Tick-tick-tick-tick it goes; there is no 
relief from the stereotyped humdrum; 
there is no breath of life; there is no blood. 
It is all as mechanical and as inspiring as 
a riveting machine. Mr. Hale Hamilton 
has the star part. He doesn’t act it so 
much as he makes love to it. 


II 


HE Capek play referred to is a wel- 

come relief from such Broadway 
dramatic robotism. Although its phil- 
osophic overtones are often as full of 
holes as Edward Payson Weston’s socks, 
these holes are neither obtrusive nor 
particularly noticeable in the blinding 
glare of the footlights and of the melo- 
drama that serves as the drama’s sub- 
structure. That melodrama is as adroitly 
devised and as holding as anything 
revealed by the local stage in a season or 
two, and it serves, as indicated, as an 
excellent smoke-screen before the dubious 
dialectics that motivate it. 

The play is, in essence, a neat dove- 
tailing of the Frankenstein story and a 
Harvard lecture on economics and soci- 
ology. The lecture is of the species that 
always makes a deep impression on under- 
graduates—particularly such as perma- 
nently wear colored hatbands around 
their minds throughout their thinking 
lives—but it remains none the less 
theatrically beguiling not in spite of its 
obvious sophistries, but perhaps because 
of them. The theater is not the place for 
clear, forthright thinking. The theater 
is merely the place for showy thinking. 

And Capek thinks like a circus parade. 
But his melodrama has a high percentage 
of aleohol and the theatrical booziness 
which it induces makes one for the time 
being blissfully oblivious to his short- 
comings as a philosopher. I commend the 
play to your notice. It will tickle your 
spine from the neck down. Mr. Philip 
Moeller has directed it intelligently; Mr. 
Lee Simonson has pictured and lighted it 
with uncommon dexterity, and it is well 
acted, in the main, by a company headed 
by Mr. Basil Sydney and Miss Kathlene 
McDonell. 


Il 
REVIEW of Paul Géraldy’s 


44% “Aimer,” presented in the Bijou 
Theater as “To Love,” doesn’t fit very 


il 


aptly into a funny paper like Jupce. It 
would not be difficult, of course, to write 
a review of the play that would make the 
editor laugh himself to death, but I am 
not disposed to write that kind of review 
and, in the second place, I have nothing- 
as yet (dated October 25)—against the 
editor. “Aimer” is a dignified and per- 
ceptive, if periodically tiresome, effort in 
the direction of a Porto-Riche appraisal 
of the several faces of love, consistently 
well written and posed with an almost 
Galsworthyan impartiality. It is_ tire- 
some, when it is tiresome, not because its 
author has grown weary but rather be- 
cause its audience has grown weary. For 
it imposes something of a strain upon an 
audience to sit for two and one-half 
hours before a situationless three-charac- 
ter play dealing with a serious subject 
that, for all the skill of its author, 
must remain essentially a monotonous 
one. It is affectation to pretend the 
contrary. 

Géraldy is grantedly neither so pro- 
found an analyst of love as Porto-Riche, 
nor so shrewd a dramatist. Yet there are 
in his present work flashes of amorous 
surgery that match the author of “Amou- 
reuse,” ““Le Vieil Homme,” “Le Passé” 
and “L’Infidéle.” The theme of the play 
lies in the reactions of a woman of thirty 
to the love that is standardized and peace- 
ful and to the love that is romantic and 
still mysterious. Love is treated to the 
third degree from the time the first cur- 
tain rises until the final one falls. It is 
looked hard in the eyes, punched in the 
nose, thrown on the floor, kicked, pulled 
to its feet again, floored with another 
blow, stepped upon, dragged upright 
once more, again looked hard in the eyes, 
grabbed by the ears, turned brusquely 
around, given a severe boot in the rear, 
knocked into a corner, then pounced upon 
and given two black eves and a cauliflower 
ear, after which—and just before the last 
curtain—it is called a sweet name and 
given a long kiss. The play, in short, is 
love viewed from a seat at the ringside 
in Madison Square Garden. The fighters 
are Miss Grace George, Robert Warwick 
and Norman Trevor. Miss George is 
disposed to be unnecessarily lugubrious 
throughout the evening. Her support is 
moderately good, 

The second act set, a garden, was evi- 
dently painted and built by Phoenix 
Steam Drill Company. 
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Golf Club, 


Greenbrier 


Ballads of a Dub 


ly A. N.C. Fowler 


My Hla: dicap Is 


GOME days I think I was not made 
> Successfully at golf to play 

And have 
Mhis 
Vil pull a roaring brassey, 
Phat has the leg 
But leaves me just four putts away 
My handicap is still eighteen. 


Still } ightee n 


an impulse then to trade 
sport for ‘ ribbage or ¢ roquet; 
suy, 


s to reach the green 


At other times I'm sore dismayed 
lo note my childish body sway, 

Or that aga 
The short fourteenth, 
Dh pros advice 
Why is the gulf that vawns between 
Us dubs and Mitchell or Ted Rav? 

My handicap is still eighteen. 


in I've overplaved 
or « an't obs \ 


I'v 
( hipped, 
in\ 

Until my harried nerves were frayed 
And still Success has cried: “Nay, 
You aren't a Ouimet, but stay 
Right with her, kid, upon the scene!” 
And so I have and do and may— 

My handicap is still eighteen. 


studied, prac ti ed, copied, prayed, 


bo. 


“Don't press to-day - 


pitched and dug ‘em where they 


nay! 


White Sulphur Springs, Va. 


L’ Envoi 
O Clotho, Lachesis, I pray 
My golf may be more peacherine 
And far less hope lessly outré— 
My handicap is still eighteen. 
Rad 

CLERGYMAN was playing a game 

of golf. He carefully teed up his 
ball; he raised his driver and hit the ball 
a tremendous clip but instead of scream 
ing over the fairway it dribbled 
twenty-five feet. The clerical gentleman 
frowned, puckered up his mouth, and bit 
his lips, but said nothing. A friend who 
stood by then remarked, “Doctor, that is 
the most profane silence I ever witnessed.” 
sas 
“Tke,”” plaving a 

They were all even 

“Abe” took a mighty 
swing and missed his second shot entirely. 
On the pretense of replacing the turf 
“Abe” slyly picked up his ball and started 
toward the green. “Ike's” second shot 
was a “dub,” he missed the pill. 
Qu kly realizing what “Abe” had done, 
“Ike” carefully picked up his ball and 
started toward the When “Abe” 
was in for" position he dropped his ball 
“Ikev, I found mine. How do 
vou lie?” “Ike” realizing it was then time 
to drop his ball answered, “I don’t lie yet.” 


about 


and were 


BE” 
friendly game. 
gomg to eighteen. 


also 


yreen. 


and said 
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SHOT FROM THE TREE 


MRS. BLACKFORD'’S OWN STORY 
OF HER FAMOUS FEAT 


THE PICTURES PROVE IT 
AGAIN 
TRY IT YOURSELF 
By Mrs. G. H. Blackford 
— “bird-nest” 
recently from 
Country Club, 
fertile brain of 


famous Baron Munchausen. 
it the imaginative child of 


broack ast 
Crawfords 


storys 
the 
was not conceived in | 
a local disciple ol 
Neither 


a monument 


The lady, the caddy and the tree (x shows positi 
bird’s nest 


har belonging 
nity. On the 
happening vouched for by several rep 
table witnesses. 

On the aforesaid date, 
of sound and disposing mind and memor 
supposedly, golf mat 
in the semi-finals for the Women’s Chan 
pionship of our country club, having as 


to the space-writing frater 


‘ 


contrary it is an act 


the writer of th 


was engaged i a 


The spot from which the shot was made. Gre 


and clubhouse in distance 


worthy Miss Esther Detcli 

who subsequently won this championshj 
honor, Our Number 2 fairway is 432 
vards long and is rendered hazardous | 
two roadways, a swamp and a number « 
apple My third shot cleared t) L 
swamp fell short of the 
forty Finding myself stymied b 
a row of apple trees I tried to play ov 
The ball crashed into the tree-t 


oppote nt 


trees, 
but 


vards, 


yreet by 


them. 


i 





\fter searching 
ond the tree, 


it, fall. 
under and bey 


tno one saw 
fairway, 
iin, L suggested that it might have 
lved in a fork and my caddy scaled the 
in what he insisted was a hopele ss 
st. \ moment later a shout of aston 
ent wafted down from the boughs, for, 


und behold! the ball 


abandoned 


Was reposing 


wefully in an bird’s nest. 
| the nest bee noc upied it could sure ly 
e been accounted a “birdie” hole, a 
t | have long ( he rished but have never 
mplished and while I know that a 
laimer spo Is the story, 


The 


ng the ball was a poser, but I scorned 


[ cannot yield 
the temptation. question — of 

ggestion of my opponent that I lift 
ball and forfeit the hole. 
erve from the photographi outline, I 

to the architectural ty pe described 
than 


As vou will 


substantial rather willowy or 
nlike and it was with some misgivings 
considerable more determination than 
« that I “cooned” up that old apple 

Incidentally, it might be said that 
tain elements in the gallery were ex- 
dand passed on toward the clubhouse 
In this unheard 


roost and after many and varied pre- 


ring this proceeding. 


iinaries I finally found a stance among 
more substantial forks and with my 


sty mashie blazed away at the nest. 


t crumbled to dust but the ball bounded 





vard the green and stopped four feet 
I fairly 


k the putt for a halved hole. 


mm the cup. screamed when I 





Sec Oly Blear 


hy CC. W. Myers 


YAHIB is a mon wha has na mathe- 


4 matical sense o° responsibility in 
pootin’ doun his score. 


* * 


a gawfer wha ne’er brags 


\ kahab is 
aboot his game when fixin’ oop a mate h. 

\ beebish is a bachelor gawfer whase 
socks a’ways need darnin’, 


A tootish is a wha is afraid tac 


use a guid ba’ at a water hole. 


mon 


* * 


It micht be treason tae poot a kick in 
a joke on prohibition, but they're aboot 
sixty-three million Americans wha are 
willin’ tae tak” a chance. 
* * * 
If a birdie is ane oonder par an’ an 
eagle two oonder par I wad say that three 
ower par wad be a buzzard. 


+ 7 . 


If soome men cad play as weel oon th’ 
coorse as in th’ locker-room there wad be 
mony a Chick Evans an’ a Walter Hagen. 


* * . 


It’s funny that 
famous as ba’ players or poogilists or 
movie actors, or joost ordinary million- 
aires, they a’ hae thir pictures taken oon 
th’ first tee. 


when men become 





( hampion in 
bad 


] 


It’s joost a case of 


I've a frien’ wha is th 
motorcycle gawf. He a’ways has a 
time oon th’ greens. 


putt-putt-putt ilka time. 


Th’ ither day I saw an owl an’ a parrot 
in th’ same cage at th’ zoo. In a’maist 
ka organization ve'll find a wise bird an’ 


a chatterin’ fool. 
 ) 


Tommy’s Cranberry Sauce 
by O. K. I 
QOMETHIN'S doin’ with my gear, 

, Must ve slipped a chain. 
"Guess I've lost a spark-plug, 
For I’ve got an awful pain 
Just got through with eatin’ 
An’ I'm chokin’ with remorse 
Naw!—it ain’t the turkey. 
It’s the cranberry sauce. 


Had a half a turkey’s breast 
Had some dark meat, too 
Had a drumstick an’ a wing 
More n I could che wi 
Had another helpin’ 
An’ some pumpkin pie, of course. 
Naw!—it ain’t the turkey. 
It’s the cranberry sauce. 


Will I have some supper? 

What you say vou had? 
Pumpkin pie and turkey cold! 

Want to drive me mad? 
Hurry up the doctor 

Or I'll get sO bloomin’ CTOss- 
Naw!—It ain’t the turkey, 

It’s the cranberry sauce! 
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wn by Rene CLARKE. 
Don’t you believe that stuff about the courses being harder nowadays. Just be thankful you don’t have 
to play with a lot of rough Indians for a gallery 
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‘To Have and to Hold’”’ 


The costume photo drammer these days seems to 

have and to hold the screen as in a vise—a vice, 

however, that is more to be petted than censored, 
as the final fade-out most certainly proves 


George Fitzmaurice has di- 
rected not a little fame to- 
ward the Famous Players 


Betty Compson, Bert Lytell and a flock of aristocratic extras make the cast 
14 
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Ruth Hale's Movie Page 
Superficial Conclusions 


ture. Some of its moral issues are 

cloudy, but its story is interesting 
and told without too many stops for 
moral reflection. Its chief moral, in 
fact, is one which would undoubtedly 
appall Mr. Thomas Ince, a man not re- 
markable for social radicalism; that if 
beauty is only skin deep, so also is charac- 
ter. But this is not admitted in the 
picture without a certain struggle, and, 
for that matter, many things are said 
which flatly contradict it. Motion pic- 
ture authors and producers have this 
way of charging and hedging on Truth, 
and probably it is the best they can hope 
to do. Putting new wine in old bottles 
is not the best way to preserve the wine, 
but it’s by all odds the best way to sell it. 
And putting brave facts into deceptive 
containers is the way to get them a wel- 
come in strange company. 


Sie DEEP” is a pretty good pie- 


~HAKESPEARE wrote “Richard IT” 
\J on the theory—at least upon the 
fact—that a man too harshly dealt with 
by Nature would turn to crime as prac- 
tically the only entertainment left open 
to him. It has come to be accepted, 
though by no means admitted, that man 
will not drag through the rather difficult 
business of living unless he feels that he is 
making an impression, favorable, of 
course, upon some large or small number 
of his fellow-men. Man insists upon 
being liked, or at the least upon being 
admired. It is to his credit, perhaps, 
that he would really prefer being liked. 
He feels that his life is worth while if he is 
personable, and pleasant to have around. 
His following may even narrow down to 
his wife and his mother. But if he is 
ill-begotten, unengaging and homely as 
a hedge fence, and if, in addition, he has 
had no chance to shine by his intellect, 
and therefore knows that liking for him 
is out of the question, there is no known 
way to make him good. This is a hard 
conclusion, and one bitterly contended 
against by the upholders of virtue as its 
own reward. But hard or soft, it is un- 
happily true, and lo and behold! we 
actually find a motion picture which is 
built on a hard and unpalatable fact. 


HE reason is, probably, that it is also 

able to present a counter-irritant. 
“Skin Deep” says that if a man is re- 
voltingly plain, he will be found of neces- 
sity in the underworld. It then says that 
plastic surgery can make a beauty where 
none was before, and that nothing but 
willfulness now stands in the way of uni- 
versal reform. 

Bud Doyle, the chief character of 
“Skin Deep,” is played by Milton Sills. 
When we first meet our hero he is abun- 
dantly plain. Mr. Sills’ make-up is 
nothing half-way. Bud Doyle’s nose, for 
example, was a perfect mountain of putty. 
Its extensions could still be seen from a 
straight rear view. His ears bulged in 
every direction. Curiously enough, he 
had a young and beautiful wife, though 
the picture did not tell how he got her. 

It is one of the most irritating things 
that motion pictures do; this bald 
omission of their really important scenes. 
However, consistency was maintained by 
having the young and beautiful wife dis- 
like Bud immensely, so that, shortly after 
he came back from the war, he was 
“framed up the river.” 


NCE he was up there, he was sorely 
missed by his gang. There was 
nobody left who was homely and coura- 
geous enough to kill the district attorney. 
So Bud had to be rescued, and a very 
fine rescue it was. Granting that prison 
guards could be so easily distracted by a 
fake fire in an airplane as to let Bud scale 
the wall by a rope and leap to the top 
of a passing train, the salvaging of him 
by a ladder dropped from an airplane was 
plausibly and thrillingly done. We were 
not quite so credulous when the plane 
flew low, letting on that it could not rise 
with the “extra burden” of a rather thin 
man, and scraped Bud off the ladder with 
the tops of some trees. But what with 
one thing and another Bud was finally 
credibly smashed up and along came a 
doctor who, by a miracle of good fortune, 
was a plastic surgeon with a very warm 
heart for ex-service men. Bud _ had 
fortunately been tattooed on the wrist 
with the mark of his old regiment. Now 
you can guess the rest. He came out 
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of the hospital the very picture of man! 

beauty and crime had no more attrac- 
tion for him. Of course his wife didn't 
know him—not till he told her, when he 
had just caught her red-handed in some 
bedevilment for which he sent her off to 
Reno. There was just one very fine bit 
of photography in “Skin Deep”—it was 
done too often, but it was fascinating. 
It was in making his old face re-appear to 
the people who recognized him, with only 
the eves the same, and then in losing the 
homeliness again in the plastic beauty. 


HE increasing habit of the picture 

theaters to hold a good film over for 
as many weeks as it will carry is an ex- 
cellent one, and we would like to encour- 
age it, but it carried us, this week, to 
Gloria Swanson in “The Impossible Mrs. 
Bellew” as the only film we fad not seen, 
and it has to be an awfully good schem« 
to reconcile us to that. Mrs. Bellew was 
indeed impossible. We won't be driven 
to her like again. 

gas 


Ye Ancient Corkscrew 
by Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


This Is a Corkscrew, 

Once Well Known to All 
with Cellars of Their Own—But 
Now °Tis Very Seldom Seen; Though 
Kept Within the Memory Green; 
Tis Just as Well, We Now Walk 
Straight, Whereas of Old 
We Struck a Gait 

as 
tor- 
tu- 
ous 
as 
was 
the 
way 
we 
dug 
the 
cork 
out 
day 
bv 


day 


fe 


Thanksgiving 
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Thanksgiving: A Proclamation 


HEREAS, it has pleased Providence to deliver this 

VV coats into the hands of the self-righteous, and 
WHEREAS, it has become the highest function 
vernment to maintain the purity of the people free from 





the contamination of pleasure, and 

WHEREAS, for the purpose in hand the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Boards of Motion Picture Censorship and John S. Sumner 

ive gratefully assumed all responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the laws; 

THEREFORE, I, JupcGe, Jester to the United States of 
\merica, do call upon its citizens to set apart Thursday, 
November 30, in the year of our Lord 1922 and of the indepen- 
dence (in a manner of speaking) of the United States the one- 
hundred-and-forty-sixth, as a day of thanksgiving for the 
blessings aforesaid. Let those convivially inclined uncork the 
wood alcohol and escape thereby the tar and feathers. 


Down But Not Out 


HE Mirrors of Downing Street,” says of Lloyd George: 
“His intuitions are unrivaled; his reasoning powers 
inconsiderable.” 

Psychologists have a name for this type of person—they 
call them hyperkinetics, to describe the speed with which they 
translate sensory impressions into action. All great fighters 
have been of this type, from Achilles to Foch, and Lloyd George, 
though he uses ballots for bullets, belongs to their club. 

Our readers will be well advised, however they view the 
little Welshman, not to relegate him to the political junk heap 
prematurely. Marshal Foch has said that the secret of success 
n war lies always in attacking the enemy. Retreat, yes; but 
only the better to attack. Lloyd George, in resigning promptly, 
following the adverse vote at the Carlton Club, simply freed 
himself for the kind of offensive in which he shines. His in- 
tuitions are still unrivaled. 

But obviously his reasoning powers are not equal to per- 
suading him he’s licked, wherefore we even suspect the sense 
of victory among the Conservatives is not unaLloyd. 


*  . . As We Forgive Our Debtors” 


UDGE had occasion a while ago to applaud Senator Borah’s 
reply to the Balfour note, and particularly the Senator's 
insistence that European nations should not expect the 

United States seriously to consider debt accommodation until 
they had given some proof of their willingness to limit arma- 
ments and demobilize hatred. 

Jupce is still of the same mind. But that is a long way 
from saying, as Herbert Hoover has, that our debtors can and 
must pay promptly and in full. Reginald McKenna, in his 
address last month before the American Bankers’ Association, 
made it very clear indeed that Germany could not pay on 
schedule the reparations demanded of her by the Allies. But 
the amount the Allies can collect from Germany affects very 
materially in turn the amount they can pay their creditors. 








The whole world is economically and financially interdependent. 
The debts of the other Allies to Great Britain, czarist debts to 
France and Italy—all these factors and more are interwoven in 
the intricate problem of foreign debt payment. Instead of 
adopting the hard-boiled “come across” attitude of the small- 
town shylock we must meet our debtors and our debtors’ 
debtors in friendly conference and arrive at a fair, and 
especially a workable, agreement which should include definite 
guarantees of military and emotional demobilization. 

Mr. Hoover probably shares this same opinion in private. 
On the stump in the heat of a campaign, however, he appears 
to repudiate it for votes. 
approached him with a “Heave ho, Hoover!” and he heaved 
All he needs now himself is demobilization 


The peanut politicians evidently 
or hooved. 


Age and Epoch 


E LEARN from an impeccable source that L. F 
WV Tiompoon of Parkersburg, W. Va., who recently 

celebrated his ninety-ninth birthday, is the oldest 
railroad employee in the United States. One moment, please! 
He is not now actively employed on the right-of-way; he was 
pensioned by the Baltimore & Ohio when the Spanish War 
was still a topic of conversation, when even the word Victorian 
was a term of approbation. 
to that little company of ancient dynamos recently celebrated 


He does not belong, therefore, 


in the press, but his survival during more than twenty years 
of retirement is really much more remarkable than if he were 
still counting the ties or braking the freight. 
life of retired railroad men is approximately two vears. 

The most remarkable thing about him, however, is a fact 
that he shares in common with all beings of his age, but which 
he serves most appropriately to illustrate—the fact that he is 
older than the oldest railroad in the land. What an infant 
that makes of our civilization! Our whole social and economic 
fabric is founded on railroads. We accept them almost as if 
they were one with the everlasting hills. And here’s an old 
boy who can remember perfectly, if he still commands his 
faculties, when there wa’nt no sech contraptions. 

The amount of history that may be crowded these days 
into a single lifetime makes it worth while lingering on in this 
vale of tears simply to see what happens next. 


The Dry Complex 


THIN the fortnight which ends with the moment 
of writing the conference at Mudania has averted, 


temporarily, what threatened to become a world 
war; Lloyd George has resigned as prime minister of Great 
Britain; the mark has fallen to a new low of 4,000 to the 
dollar; Iowa has licked Yale; the New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has come: out for the short skirt; Russia has 
announced a new famine, and an American airplane has traveled 
at the official speed of 224 miles an hour. 

In the midst of these world-stirring events how have the 
President and his Cabinet, comprising the Administration of 
the mightiest nation on earth, occupied their time? Or the 
country’s citizens, for that matter? They have been feverishly 
debating the question whether passengers on ocean-going 


The average 


steamships should be allowed to drink liquor. 

Once upon a time, when our present civilization was in its 
childhood, the theologians were given to devoting their days 
and tempers to a furious controversy concerning the number 
of angels that could dance on the point of a needle. We 
forget the exact period in history when this controversy raged, 
but, figuratively speaking, Columbus might discover America, 
printing from type be invented, gunpowder displace bows 
and arrows, or the British defeat the Spanish Armada— 
nothing could compare in importance to them with the point 
at issue concerning the heavenly finale hoppers. And in those 
days the theologians, like the Anti-Saloon League to-day, 
ruled the world, or were permitted to think they did. 

Among the blessings which prohibition is bestowing upon 
us is the mentality of mediaeval monks, which wouldn’t be so 
bad if we could also enjoy their drinks. 





we? 





She—But 





I don’t know what to wish for! 
He—I'll wish for you. 
“Well, then, there’s no use fooling with the old wishbone—you can have me!” 





The minister was speaking to the small 
daughter of the 

“You your sister Helen is the 
oldest. And who comes after her?” 

“Oh, a different fellow 
night.” 


house 
Siiy 
most every 
48 

“That voung man had no business to 
kiss you last night,” 
sweet young thing 

“Oh, maw, how can you say 
things! That wasn’t business, it 
pleasure.” 


said mother to the 


suc h 
was 


When you hear a man complaining 
bitterly that this is no longer a free 
country you can make up your mind 
at once that he is neither an official of 
the Anti-saloon League, a Prohibition 
officer, nor a bootlegger. 

4A 


For the Ladies: Making a man a good 
wife than making him a good 
husband. 

For the Gentlemen: 
to treat vour wife well. 


Is easicrT 


It’s not enough 
Treat her often 
as well. 


Visitor 
house. 
vet? 

Willie Willis—Yes; but I don’t thin! 
any minister would baptize them wit! 
what pa calls them. 

att 


So vou have triplets at vo 
Has vour father names for them 


De h 


What’s wrong between you a! 
vour friend the masseuse ? 


Meb 


She rubs me the wrong way. 
Balad 

It’s strange that 

voted itself a bonus. 


Congress has 
































Monologues of the Mighty 


by Walt Mason 


ENRY FORD: I've ordered all 
| | my workingmen to shun the joint 
and boozing ken. I've told them 
t the cup and come to work all 
p, Pll drop them from the 
s list, and that will hold) them 
| wist, L told them this, but I don { 
vimptom of crusader’s zeal. The 
) Rum may live or die and I won't 
time to sigh. But when among 
s 1 find a number with the hoods 
tin windows fixed in every sash, 
iil-light fastened to the dash, the 
stuffed with carpet tacks, the 
doped with cobbler’s wax, I 
my merry boys have tampered 
vintner’s joys. Im not that 
Pr S. Arthur toff; I am not known as 
} B. Gough; I sing no sentimental 
of children’s tears and widow's 
I merely say to all the lads who 
tinshops earn their scads,““The 
vhose breaths are streaked with 
nay chase themselves at once 
through!” 


Ess WILLARD 
e I am punching 
gs of cinders, Lam 
pping witha rope, 
1 to meet that 
lver Dempsey ts 
one and only \ 
ye. Having pun- 
ed him severely, 
iVvinig se ourged him 
s with rods, I will 
let the prize-ring 
ker, with its dia 
nd belts and 
ds. Tam old and 
broken winded, Tam 
t and full of hay, 
! you hear my 
ves creaking as I 
it around all day, 
al id the sports who 
ome to see me as I 
liligently train fear 
at all my heavy 
bors and my 
sions are im Vain. 
Yet I hope to meet 
tl Dempsey ere 
faculties decay, 
Eve lost my 
vit and hearing 
my hair and 
curd are gray; so 
lll keep on training, 
ning, While the 
ry seasons go, 
le the summers 
vy their breezes 
! the winters shed 

r snow. 


| AROLD BELL 

WRIGHT: 
Some shining truth 
> all one needs to 
tke a“ book the 
hole world reads. 
) novels I could 
rite a“ cord on 
Virtue is its own 


reward.” Old-fashioned writers gave 
much thought to the intricacies of plot; 
some action, too, they had to give, if they 
would see their stories live; their methods 
all were wrong, I wot; for action’s bunk, 
and so is plot. The novelist should always 
preach, and bore all men within his reach. 
And every creature in a book should 
evermore around him look for some one 
who will stand unhitched while helpful 
truths are at him pitched. Some people 
jeer when I am named, hy godless men 
my books are blamed, but I should worry! 
Here I grin and watch the checks com 
rolling in. 


J Ss. FLETCHER: A President one 
e said, “When tired, a Fletcher novel 
is desired; it puts new vigor in my tread, 
and Zrows fresh hair on my bald head.” 
This White House edict made my fame; 
since then Ive had an easy game. I 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Young man, quick on the trigger, willing to try from the ground up, and 
whose aim in life is for higher things, can pull down something good 
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write a novel once a wee} . and for those 
tales the sleuth fans shriek; I'm trying 
now to find a way to write a novel every 
day. If Oppenheim combined his power 


with mine, we'd write one every hour. 


| OBERT LA FOLLETTE: Thevy al 

WaAVS Su\ I'll be defeated when next 
they greet me at the polls; methinks bum 
prophets should be treated to boiling oil 
or ten foot pol -. 

+a 
If Men Complimented Each 
Other as Women Do 
by Edmund J. Kiefe 
THINK vou have aL yt rie thy glor ous 


So lustrous and way 
How often do 


beard, Riggles. 
and such masses of it! 
you Wash it?” 

“You don’t mean to say vou colored 
this amber yourself! Arthur, old man, 
how clever and extraordinarily talented 
You really must smoke some 


' 
vou are 


thing for me sometime.” 
“That's a darling little silk 
shirt you have, George. Blue 
is certainly your color, cld top. 
Such ducky little cuffs, too! ] 
declare, 'm just in love withit! 
Care if I get one like 


hs ™ 1?” 
’ ie “Isn't that the 
- A oddest seart pin 


vou’re wearing, Bill! 





I'm wild about 
things like — that. 
And whata gorgeous 
setting! Do vou 
mind parting with it 
for a minute? I'm 
dying to try it on.’ 

“Steve, old cod- 
ger, your offic c is al 
dream! I just want 
to curl up in every 
chair I see. I think 
vou have the most 
exquisite good taste 
about frosted glass! 
You certainly know 
more about har 
IOnIZINE Pullman 
rugs and office fur 
niture than anyone 
I ever met.” 

“Yes, thanks, I 
will have another of 
vour simply irresist- 
ible panate las, Joe. 
I just don’t know 
when to stop, | 
guess. Theseare ab 
solutely the most 
deli 1OUS I've ever 
tasted! Before you 
know, Tl have 
smoked up your whole box.” 

“You are certainly stun 
ning in that derby, Henry. 
It’s awfully sweet on you. 
And how it accentuates the 
color of your eyes! Dear! 
I'd give anything to 
be able to wear such 
spiffy little hats.” 








For Jeritza, that me- 
lodious songbird, 
whose vocal brilliance, 
flawless beauty and 
personal charm have 
called forth such up- 
roarious acclaim as to 
cause the opera house 
of the world to gird 
up their girders 


For Bakst, that master of the backdrop, whos: 
influence in the theater suggests that those wh 
follow him might profit if they, too, took a tub: 
For that able and inex- ' . pte « 
ee r two of riotous color and a couple of palett: 
— a AB knives. Then may the best man win 
who has so largely been 


responsible for its well- 
being, and who for his Ww A 5 
country’s good should é A r é 


have a aa — 
Congress—George e / ] )) Q nN kfu = 


Keystone 














As We 
Were 
Saying 
by Arthur H. Folwell 


Nature Studies 


by W. E. Hill 








An examination of the football photo- 

graphs of twenty-five years ago yields 

the fascinating discovery that the col- 

lege players of that day wore bobbed 
hair and didn’t know it. 


wheat, defines “‘a speculative in- 

vestor” as one who “buys or sells 
against the future on his knowledge of 
what has happened in the past under 
similar conditions.” In shorter terms, 
a speculative investor is a gambler who 
keeps a dope-book. Race tracks are full 
of “speculative investors,” plain, blunt 
men who speak of “what has happened 
under a similar set of conditions” as “‘past 
performances.” 


J tie H. LIVERMORE, plunger in 


ee 
Foreign line officials say their ships 
will keep liquor under seals when in 
American ports. Quite so; trained seals. 
ee 
The Harvard astronomers who located 
a new sun 110,000 light-vears distant 
should be rushed to Cambridge to locate 
sleeping accommodations for the several 
hundred new students who can’t find any. 
Rall 
One minor difference between Moham- 
medans and Christians is the difference 
between Race Riots and Thrace Riots. 
ree 
Having swallowed a needle two months 
before her marriage, a California woman 
removed it—from the left shoulder of 
her baby daughter. The next thing for 
her to do will be to get down to brass 
tacks. 
sae 


\ majority of the best designers retain the waistline 
st year.— Fashion yaw] 


That’s more than a lot of us can say. 
Pd 
Why Curator Ditmars of the Bronx Zoo 
should have extracted poison from his 
snakes during a political campaign is to 
is a profound mystery. Wasn’t there 
enough venom in circulation? 
4.8.8 
The not unexpected is due to happen: 
\rbuckle “plans a return to the movies.” 
\s the vehicle for his return is not quite 
determined, we mention as appropriate a 
screen version of “Trial by Jury.” 
sae 
A tobacco company announces that 
the five-cent cigar has come back.” 


Not a difficult achievetnent, for as a 
matter of fact it has never been away. 
It has been here all the while, with a 
ten-cent price-tag on it. 

ee 

\s WE understand Mr. Daugherty, 
44% an American ship is American terri- 
tory no matter whereabouts in the world 
it may be. But a French ship, or an 
Italian ship, or a British ship, loses its 
nationality, and the right to its own laws, 
as soon as it enters United States waters. 
There is a lot of Dry reading in Interna- 
tional law these days. 

7) 

A man who has met and mingled with 
them states that the Eskimos, through 
contact with civilization, are losing their 
honesty, independence and sterling char- 
acter. Their successors, it seems likely, 
will be known as Eskimorons. 

ee) 

Up at Lynn, Mass., five thousand hard 
dollars have been spent upon a winter 
pool for goldfish. There should be a 
court for goldfish, where they can get 
prompt redress if the janitor does not 
supply them with enough heat. 

7] 


Moscow authorities are reported to have abolished 
orchestra conductors, the arguments being that the con- 
ductor’s baton is a symbol of domination which free men 
cannot admit.—Rumor by way of Paris. 


This evening's concert will open with 
a Fox Trotzky. 
ate 


In choosing a novel nowadays, the 
prospective buyer thumbs through to see 
if it has a happy ending; and if it has 
tosses it back with a sniff of disdain. 

ee 

@IVE-REEL comedies, long ones, are 

now the cat’s whiskers in the movies. 
Everybody’s doing ‘em. Wherein one 
finds the reason for the passing of the pie 
and the popularity of spaghetti. Pie, 
when thrown, is just one grand splash 
and all is over; hardly any footage at all; 
a mere nothing in five reels. Spaghetti, 
by contrast, is admirable. It drips, coils 
and lingers lovingly, assaying at least six 
laughs to the foot when extracted by 
handfuls from a ladv’s back in the “soci- 
ety “ enes.”” 

ee] 

The discovery of a star 10,000 times 

brighter than “the orb of day” has set 


us wondering. Why did the author of 
28 





Genesis ever chronicle the creation of a 
dinky little thing like “our sun’’? 
488 

If Mr. Daugherty gets tired of being 
Attorney General, a new cabinet niche 
might be made for him: Secretary of the 
Spotlight. 

ee 

To develop Staten Island, the New 
York City administration proposes 120 
miles of trackless trolleys. Even Staten 
Islanders will concede that this would be 
a lot better than 120 miles of trolleyless 
tracks. 

Riad 

Perhaps—who knows?—Prohibition 
will go on until some future Noah releases 
a fish from his ark to see if the drought 
has receded from the face of the earth. 

7) 

Sooner or later, Prohibition enforce- 
ment agents will investigate the equator, 
probing a report that the celebrated line 
isa pipe-line. And then, of course, there 
is the Tropic of Capricornliquor. 


4.8 


To many people, Attorney General 
Daugherty is Attorney General Conster- 
nation. 





Queer thing, the difference in word 

values. In film parlance, for example, 

“super” is about the greatest word 

there is. In stage patter, “super” is 
about the lowest 


2 ete tT 


ET 











Iaformation Section 


Write today for full 
information about an 
unusual opportunity 


[*: F 7 have pl lanned to go to E urope 
near future you can’t do 
iment than go in late November or 
December. London and the brilliant 
ipitals of the Continent are at their 
gayest during the winter months. The 
tourist season is over and ‘*‘ tourist 
prices** ) panger | ppeey Central 
European currency so far down in 
due that your do vat will buy you 
a princely living there. Full-cabin 
| we on a splendid United States 
Lines ship costs only $120, although 
de luxe passage on the larger ships of 
the line may be had up to $1800. The 
**cabin’’ boats are simply those on 
which first and second class distinc- 
tions have been abolished. They carry 
only ‘‘cabin** passengers and third- 
class. They are new, swift, trim ships, 
among the finest afloat. 

If you go at this time, you can revel 
in the mellow sunshine of southern 
France ; tramp or motor to the sunlit 
Riviera; enjoy the famous winter 
sports of Switzerland, where the dry, 
crystal clear air will send a tumult of 
health rioting thru your veins! 

Send the blank below today for full 
information. Learn how cheaply you 
can make the trip at thistime. If you 
are going to Europe, now is the time 
to go. 


| 


Write Today 


Send the information blank today for your Gevern- 


ment’s authoritative travel booklet and 
Jou will be under 


fuliitnformation 
about the U. S. Government ships. 
mo obiigation, 


ee 


INFORMATION BLANK 

To U.S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D.C. 
U Ss. 2388 





to 





Booklet giving travel facts and a 


My 


Please send without obligation the U. 8. Government 
» information regard- 
g U. S. Government ps. Tam considering a trip 
Europe (J, The Orient _), South America LJ. 


My Name ———— " — 


Business or Profession 


Street No. or R. F. D— 


Tows 








United States Lines 
Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 

45 Broadway New York City 

110 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ml. 

92 ,- Street Boston, Mass. 

ing Operators for 
U.S. “SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Sec. 2388 Wash., D. C. 











Subscribers t ? fo turn to us for @ 


f radio rece ts urge ia made for thia ser 


“Mary, will you please shut off the radio? 
that darn opera singer again!” 


adio Department 


Conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D. 


— 


SAN, 


“~~ 
Wes 
x) 


eS 


_ 


S— 


IS 
WAS 


DSA CA Ghhhwrewrss 
PDD OQLADABY 


Wrens 
< 


There goes 


regarding the aclection. installat n, operation ar 
fddress all letters to Radio Editor, Jvuvar, 627 


} 


d Street, New York, git full name and exact street address. In case an answer by mail is desired a t 


ostage stamp should t closed For informat cern 
mutters the reader ia referred to the several very excellent technical rad 


f receivers ond tr 
fi und everywhere to-day 


uy the technical details of construct 


journals which are to 


How to Separate Class A and B Stations 


HE Class A and B station arrange- 
ment is now in general operation 
and has met with widespread ap- 
proval provides the great 
majority of the radio audience with two 
well-separated programs—one on 360 
meters and the other on 400. But in 
localities close to stations of both classes, 
interference is causing all sorts of trouble. 
This was anticipated. Receivers as 
|ordinarily installed have very little selec- 
tivity and are, therefore, incapable of 
tuning out a nearby station. Both the 
Department of Commerce and the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers have, however, 
studied the subject and have stated that 
in most easily possible to 
separate two stations forty meters apart 
if certain precautions are taken. 


because it 


cases it is 


HE main trouble is due to the ten- 
dency to use the largest possible aerial. 

A big aerial, while desirable for trans- 
mitting or for receiving distant stations, 
for receiving powerful, 
and it prevents sharp 
tuning. Use a short aerial (not over 
seventy-five feet) and keep it clear of all 
grounded metal objects, such as tin roofs 
gutters, and telephone and electric wires. 
Better vet, use an indoor loop aerial, with 
one end connected to the aerial binding 
post < the receiver and the other to the 
ground, and disconnecting the regular 
ground. This arrangement will permit 
|very sharp tuning, and also possesses 
|marked directional qualities. Point its 
ledge toward one station, and the other, 
unless right in line, should not be heard. 
Long, complicated interior wiring and 
joints also interfere with sharp 
Cut the wiring down to a mini- 
make it as neat and simple as 
and solder all joints. This will 


is not needed 


nearby stations, 


poor 
| tuning. 
mum; 
pe wssible: 


‘be found to help greatly. 
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But no amount of refinement is going 
to help people located within a few thou 
sand yards of two stations operating at 
the same time. Their only hope is to 
install super-selective receivers which ar 
especially adapted for their particula: 
locations. 


Answers to Inquiries 
K. R. ¢ 


Ecementary Rapto Books , PHILaDELPHt, 
Ps One of the best books for the beginner is “An Ir 
troduction to Radio,” two volumes, #1, published by 
Wireless Press, 326 Broadway, New York Another ex 
cellent book is, “Radio for Everybody,” $1.60, Scien 


tific American, 233 Broadway, New York. “Pract 


Amateur Wireless Stations,” seventy-five cents, Wireless 


*ress, gives directions for making many types of 


ceivers 

WGY'S Warsrie—P. L. B., Syracrvse: That wh 
you hear in connection with WGY, Schenectady, N. ¥ 
is intentio onal It provides a ready means of tuning in t 
WGY and also acts as a sort of a trade-mark. At preset 
If it meets with favor, oth 
stations will likely ones i similar plan; but if the rad 
audience objects to it, it will be dropped. It is ar 
whistle and ts not produced by a musical instrument 

Worip Serres Gawes—W. A. M., Paruprseci 

J The shouts broadcasted by WJZ during its Wor 
Series Baseball game program were the actual voices 
the spectators at the game The transmitter was locat« 
at the Polo Grounds and connected by wire with WJZ 
Newark. At present, WJZ is transmitting football gan 
from the field in a similar manner 

Action or a Crystat Derecror—F. A. B., Brame: 
PORT, CONN lhe currents that are induced in the aer 
by the radio waves are alternating in character. Tl 
is to say, they flow first one way and then the othe 
Such currents cannot affect a telephone receiver, beca 
they reverse their pull on the diaphragms so rapidly th: 
the diaphragms cannot follow them. What is needed 
something that will prevent these reversals. This 
what the erystal does. For some unknown reason, cu 
rent will flow through it readily in one direction, but 
practically prevented from flowing in the opposite dir 
thon Phe action ts just like a“ check valve in a wat 
pipe, which lets the water flow freely one way, but clos 
when the water tries to flow backward. Consequent! 
when the crystal is in circuit, currents flowing one w 
only reach the phone, the reversals being suppressed 
The diaphragms of the phones react to these currents 4 
reproduce the sounds corresponding to the radio wav: 
sent out by the broadcasting station. 

Size or Stroract Barrery—N. S. B., Boston, Mas 
Storage batteries are rated at their “ampere-hour™ cap 
ity. That is to say, a sixty-ampere-hour battery 
deliver one ampere of current for sixty hours, or thr 
amperes of current for twenty hours, before rechargi 
is necessary. The average electron tube, such as t 
U.V. 201, takes one and one-quarter amperes A ge 
size of battery for the average receiver is sixty or 1 
ampere hours, the latter being preferable. Smaller bat 
teries require too frequent recharging; larger batteri 


its use is experimental 


are unnecessarily expensiv« 








to Get an Education 


llow 


(ST night, 
| 4 Archibald learned that a straight 
comes in oftener, but not as useful as a 
ouse, 
Sidnev learned that 
s when called. 
Reuben learned to fox trot. 
Harold learned to kiss a girl. 
William learned how champagne is sold. 
lack had a date and learned a lot. 
day, they explained to the dean that 
had spent the night studying, and 
they had learned their 
II hington and Je fe rson Wag Jag. 


sae 


“et ldom 


“Little Jor S 


lessons. 


Ihey—You got a nerve advertising a 
sale. Vere was the fire? 

/--y—Right here in this store. I fired 
salesmen last week. Virginia Reel. 

Ad 

(after a very bad recitation 
don't flap your ears 

iH ashington and Lee 


I’r fes or 
(lass is dismissed; 


en you go out, 








ov j / 


' \, ff 


| } 


1 / 





WeCwHa Cxc's 


Peggy—Had a wonderful time at 
the fraternity dance the other night. 

Polly—So I heard. How was the 
music? 

Peggy—Oh, did they have music? 
— George Washington University 
Ghost. 


4.88 


| car was waiting at its terminal 
outside the cits when Hi Hardscrabble 
approached, chewing a straw and tugging 
along his lawful heirs. 

“Hi, thar, young feller,” he addressed 
the conductor, “Will vew charge me fare 
for these kids?” 

“Not if they're under five,” 
the wielder of the ticket pune h. 

“Wa’al, then, that’s fixed, b’gosh. 
These kids ain’t neither of "em turned five 
vit. S’pose vew jist takes them into 
taown and puts ‘em off by the depot; 
thev’ll wait there while I walks it.’°— 
Penn State Froth. 
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JOSEPH SMOOTH, the well-known 
Y collegiate gent, gives this itemized 
account of his first day back to Main 
street, Hanover, N. H.: 


answe red 


Times 
Said Howareyuh. 983 
Was asked, Good vacation? S41 
(Answered, Wonder! S41 
Was asked, How’s the woman? $29 
Answered truthfully 2 
Laughed, without answering isha 17 
Was asked to drink 0 
Drank 00 
Decided it was nice to be back +] 
Changed his mind 10 


—Dartmouth Jack o° Lantern. 
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With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, 


Rah! Rah! Efficiency ! 
| OW many platinum hours, diamond 


studded, do you waste daily com 
menting on the weather? What ts the 
net utilization value of the phrase 
Howjado. “Sa lovely dav? What does 
it add to the sum total of human progress ? 
How many golden minutes do you send 


big blac k bourne of 


vour cranium, 


scampering into the 
oblivion, comb 
in hand, for the proposed parting? Does 
this effort on your part contribute any 
thing to the cause of social uplift, sanita 


surveying 


tion or the Genoa conference? 

How many silver seconds do you un 
he sitatingly annihilate looking over old 
wine lists? Does this help to quench the 
thirst for knowledge? 

Cast away the castanets of inefficiency 
and bear a banner in the pageant of 
Toronto Goblin. 


2 x ad 


“Tl show vou an old, 
the family,” said she coyly, 
into the living-room. 

“Ah.” thought I, “‘a sweet, old-fashioned 
maid! Lovely echo from the romantic 
past. Hers should be a background of 
hollvhocks, sweet Williams, and_ lilacs, 
with sweet music of the minuet sounding 
faintly in the distance.” 

She led me to the window. 

“There’s the damn 
pointed to a flivver at the curb.—Stan 
ford Chaparral. 


progress, 


old tintype of 


leading me 


wree gy and she 


sae 
Rumb—At the ‘‘Follies” the other night 
my eyes felt like little birds. 
Dumb—How come? 
m’deah 


“Flitting from limb to limb, 
hn Vv. ( hicago Phos ner. 





She—How sweet of you to get me 
this nice diamond (nestling closer), 
and no one on earth trusts you more 
than I do. 

He—Oh, yes. One person does. 

She (drawing closer)—Who? 

“The jeweler.”—Grinnell Malteaser. 


Joyous, 


Irresponsible 


WHEN tweeds are brought 
( losets dark, 


And baggy knees are presse dl. 
When hats are exposed to view 


from 


Brought from their piace of rest. 


The old canoe has nice fresh paint, 
The lazy-back is new, 
I hey toil not, neither do they spim, 
That’s what the co-eds do. 
Oregon Orange Owl. 








THE MEANEST MAN IN THE 


WORLD 
He plants rubber worms in his front 
lawn 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 
sae 


She—Did you do well in your anatomy 
quiz? 

Hle—Not so much. I said there were 
seventeen vertebra in the spinal column 
but | find these new ballroom sty les have 
uncovered a couple  more.—Denison 
Flamingo. 

Parad 

“She confided to me that many had 
tried to kiss her and none had succeeded, 
But lately, she said, she had become 
rather curious to know what it is like.” 

“Weren't you surprised at that?” 

“Well, it gave me quite a start.” 
Princeton Tige ££ 

4.48 

Profes or gentlemen, has 
four conditions. 

Voice from Back Row—Tough luck 
the dean will kick it out of 
Oklahoma Vi hirlwind. 

cee 


Success, 


college. 
. 


The whole world has vyone wrong, wailed 
the moralist. 

There are not even as many 
used to be. 


upright 
pianos as there Votre Dame 
Juggle r 
ee 

Brother—Where is the paint remover? 

Mother—Why? 

“Sister wants something to wash her 
face with.””—Denver Clarion. 
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A FAMOUS CHARGE 
“All that was left of it—left of the six hundred ($)” 
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How to Boost Your Battery 


INT for a subject for the local 
high-school debating team— 
“Which is the more abused part 
of a car, the tires or the battery?” 
The only trouble with such a subject 
is that no judge could properly decide 
the winner and the debate would end in a 
draw. Both of these important attach- 
ments of the modern car are much abused; 
but inasmuch as we have discoursed on 
the subject of tires in previous issues, let 
lus confine ourselves at present to the 
| battery. 
| The battery concealed, unfortu- 
| nately, and does its work uncomplainingly 
|—too uncomplainingly, in fact. It will 
| withstand a tremendous amount of abuse 
without a whimper and you may think it 
is taking its punishment meekly, until one 
morning you simply find it is not “there.” 
It has fought for you to its last ounce of 
strength, and then quietly lies down to 
rest until you can get the doctor—or the 
| undertaker. 
And yet a battery is not the submissive, 
| mee k-spirited organism that you may 
|seem to think. It is the vital, throbbing 
heart of your car, for without it the en- 
gine cannot be started automatically, the 
spark of life sent to each cylinder to cause 
| the explosion, the warning horn sounded 
or the driving lights illuminated. If you 
will get to know your battery and become 
friendly with it, you will find that it does 
not meekly lie down and die and will give 
ample warning of needed attention, and 


is 


26 


will take you into its confidence in many 
ways which will enable you to obtair 
long and faithful service from it. 
| THE first place, we must remember 

that the battery is a marvelous storag 
space of electric energy. In its less tha: 
one cubic foot of volume, it retains enoug! 
energy to give many revolutions to our 
engine at a speed and duration which 
could not be duplicated by the strongest 
man in existence. In fact, from two or 
three horse power may be required of th: 
battery at each starting, and yet it fur- 
nishes this current cheerfully and without 
a whimper—as long as it has such energ) 
to give. 

The energy in the form of electric cur 
rent which this battery can give must b: 


first placed in it from some outsid 
source, for we must remember that th« 
battery is merely an electric storag: 


reservoir. It is not a generator and does 
not make current. A new battery ma‘ 
have been charged at the factory, but all 
current which is taken out to operate th: 
engine, ignition, horn and lights must b 
replaced by means of the generator whic! 
is driven by the automobile engine. 

The storage battery is much like 
savings bank account which does not pa) 
interest, but which grows exactly accord- 
ing to the amount that we deposit or with- 
draw. If we deposit in this bank an 
average of $10 a week, we will have at t! 
end of a year $520, if we have withdrawn 
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| DO YOU KNOW 


1. Why steel-studded tires are no longer used 
his country? 

2, Why nitrogen bulbs become hotter than the 

| ler type of lights? 

| Answers to these questions will be found in the 

| ext issue of the Motor Department. 

i 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 

LAST MOTOR DEPART MENS 
| Why must headlights be focused when deflecting 
| s are used? 

The object of the deflecting lens is to tilt the 
| s of the light downward so that they will not 
} re in the eyes of the oncoming driver In 
| ler to do this effectively, all of the rays must 

collected and directed slightly downward 
ight rays will “leak out” and extend above the 
red line of deflection if the bulb is not properly 
ised so that all the rays are sharp and clearly 


ad 
What is used instead of fuses on the electric 
tem of some cara’ mag 
some cars employ a vibrator which is actuated 
» magnet that becomes active when an excess 
rrent is passed through the circuit. This magnet 
tracts the vibrator which in turn breaks the cir- 
When the circuit is broken, the magnet again 
mes inactive, the vibrator again returns to its 
mal position and the current again passes on its 
wav. If the cause of the overload in this circuit 
exists, the vibrator will continue operating 
t only producing a sound which will call the 
| ttention of the driver to this improper condition 
| but also breaking the circuit so frequently th 
| the overload will occasion no damage. 








one in the meantime. This $520, how- 

ever, represents the limit that we can 
vithdraw during the year without re- 
lucing the amount below the point at 
vhich we started. Thus, it is with the 
storage battery. 


HE generator itself uses a certain 

amount of current whenever the car 
runs, averaging what is known as ten or 
twelve amperes whenever the engine is 
driven at a speed corresponding to ten or 
fifteen miles per hour. The horn may 
require ten amperes; the lights, eight; 
the ignition, three; and the starter a 
possible 300. With the exception of the 
ignition, however, these depletions on the 
storage capacity of the battery will be 
only intermittent. On long runs we may 
use our horn but seldom, our lights not at 
all and our starter but two or three times. 
There is the possibility, therefore, under 
these conditions, that we may overfill our 
hattery or charge it to an amount beyond 
its capacity. This is certainly not a bad 
idea for a bank account, but it does not 
work quite so well in the case of the bat- 
tery, for when every cell is fully charged, 
the excess amount of current turns into 
heat which evaporates the water in the 
battery and warps and bends the thin 
plates which constitute its very life. 
The battery should not become warmer 
than a temperature which can be with- 
stood easily by the hand. A _ battery 
which feels hot to the touch is in danger 


of serious damage if overcharging is con- ( 


tinued. 

The hydrometer or battery tester also 
furnishes an excellent means of giving the 
condition of the battery and if this indi- 
cates that each cell is charged to its limit 
of 1,280 or 1,300, continued daylight 
driving should be done only with the 
lights turned on in order that the excess 
urrent which is generated may be ab- 
sorbed by the headlights and will not 
serve to operate the battery beyond its 
capacity. 


Be T, like the average bank account, the 
usual trouble with the battery is under- 
charging. We attempt to draw out more 
power from our battery account—which 





would probably be dubbed currency by 
the poor punster—than we put in, with 
the result that our once ample margin 
is reduced to the point where our checks 
are no longer honored. If we keep no 
record of the withdrawals from our bank 
account, a $10 check will be honored as 
readily when there is but $10.50 in the 
bank as when there is $100. The next 
S10 check, howeve - will not he honored 
unless, in the meantime, an adequate 
deposit has been made. 
the battery. The 
sufficient current to start the engine the 
night before is no indication that it will 
have enough strength the next morning 
to perform the same work. We must go 


over our account semi-monthly in order to | 
determine what our results may be. If | 
the hydrometer shows a charge of be- | 
tween 1,200 and 1,250, we must use our | 
battery sparingly in the endeavor to put | 


in more current than we withdraw. 

But in comparing a battery with a bank 
account, we must not carry the analogy so 
far as to see the necessity for watering 
the latter. Water is as necessary to a 


battery as it is harmful to a bank account; | 
and a sufficient amount should be added | 


each week or two to cover the tops of the 


plates to a depth of at least half an inch. | 


The kind of water used is important, for 
the various acids, oxides and other chem- 


icals found in city water will soon ruin | 


even the best battery. For this reason, 
pure distilled water or rain water caught 
in an earthenware container, is the only 
liquid that should be used. 

When your battery fails to indicate 
sufficient reserve, even after continued 
runs at a charging rate, take it to a 
doctor in the form of the nearby battery 
service station. He will be able to save 


your battery from the undertaker if you | 
in fact, such | 
regular medical consultation is as neces- | 
sary in the case of a strong storage bat- | 


have not abused it, and, 


average individual. 
Rod 


tery as with the 


“John is knock-kneed and his wife is | 
“Who || lie; left hand, medium 


bow-legged,” remarked the aunt. 
do you suppose their boy will take after 
when he is older?” 

“Probably after some girl,” 


uncle. 
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“Engine’s missing. 
diagnosis.” 

“Sorry, boss, but we’re plumb out 
of ’em.” 


Thus it is with | 
fact that it furnished | 


replied the 


Guess I need a | 


| 
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Are YOU Old 
at 40? 


You have observed that some men of 60 
appear to be younger in activity than other 
men of 40 or 50. There is a vigor, an alertness, 
a commanding appearance much admired and 
coveted by the man who knows he is much 
younger in years. Perhaps the most common 
cause of ebbing strength is a disturbed con- 
dition of an important gland. Even men of 
iron constitution are not exempt from this 
serious and common irregularity. 
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« 
4 . * . . 
Our plainly written, interesting, educational 


FREE BOOK 
i] Why Many Men Are Old at Forty 


may bring a priceless message to you. It 
will tell you much you wish to know about 
the prostate gland and its functions—and how 
a disorder here may cause sciatica, backache, 
aches in toes and heels, mental depression, 
interrupted slumber, frequent micturation and 
other disturbing conditions. It will tell you 
of Thermalaid, a simple means by which the 
essential of an old hygienic principle, done 
into new convenient form corrects this prostate 
gland condition and its attendant health 
faults,—a method that is being endorsed by 
prominent Physicians, Physical Culturists, and 
other leading health authorities. The book 
will be sent free, to anyone upon request. 
} 
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Physician’s inquiries especially invited. 
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The Electro Thermal Co. 5:4 


| 6915Main St. Steubenville, Ohio “S™ 
| . . ¥ vr 


4 PERFECT PUTTER 


The inlaid black TF sq uare on the McDor 
Putter enables you ‘to easily putt 

straight for the cup. 
McDougal Putters 
machined for accuracy, and perfect] 
balanced. Flat, medium or 
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are uniformly 
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lie only. 


Sent postpaid on 
receipt of $7.00 


THE THISTLE PUTTER CO. 
| J 43 Canal St. N. ¥.C 
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Latest All Bridge Score Sheets. 
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ge packing. 4 pads for $1 or 
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tops. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY) 


Two Men And 
Their Money 


Smith was a prosperous mer- 
chant. He was confronted with the 
problem, how to invest the surplus 
earnings of his business. 


Mr. 


Every few days Mr. Smith received 
circulars and letters pointing out the 
fact that certain stocks were 
cing in price. The local newspaper 
printed daily a financial dispatch 
describing the action 
of the stock market, 
together with a table 
of stock prices Mr 
Smith observed that 
the market was rising. 


advan 


believed himself to 
f 


Smit} 

be a pretty good ige 
market conditions He 
knew that he was doing 
s own business, and thought that 
to sell higher. The result was 
most of his accumulated money 

iy stocks 


What Jones Thought 


Mr. Jones was a hardware dealer in the 
same town He, also, was a good busin 
man and knew what was happening in the 
world of money and finance 


realized that the st 
to go down at 


had to sell « 


however, 
was apt 


Jones, 
market 
and that in case he 
prices were low he would lose 
Mr. Jones decided to buy non 
high-grade bonds, whose price: lo n 
change daily and which yield a high rate of 
interest He knew that if he could get 
or 7 together with assured safet 
he would be likely to make more nm 
than if he took a speculative chance of ¢ 
through a further advance in stock price 


What Happened to Smith and 
Jones 


The results of what these 
men did were sur 
prising Smith, who 
bought stocks, fared well * 
for a time, but then the 
market broke sharply 
and he found his invest 
ment worth a great deal 
less than what it had 
cost him Jones, on the 
other hand, received his 
interest regularly and got hi 
promptly when he expected it 


two 


$100 Bonds $500 Bonds 
$1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield 7% or 712% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


5.L.MILCLER & CG. 


120 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42d Street, New York 
Atlanta, Ga., and other Southern cities 


“‘First—The Investor's Welfare”’ 


Vo. L. MILLER & CO., Inc. 


| 120 Carbide and Carbon Building 
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New York 
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Investment Bureau 


Conducted by Theodore Williams 


OF ar niitled to anawera t 
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Peace in the Industrial World 


has come out 


HE country, happily, 
of the coal and railroad strikes in 


much better shape than at one time 


seemed possible. There are still evil 
effec ts of these disturbance s to he lived 
down, but things are nowise so bad as 
they might have been. As this Bureau 
surmised, the double trouble has had the 
beneficial result of extending and intensi- 
fying the already widespread sentiment 
against the strike as a method of settling 
industrial disputes. This fact may prove 
in the end worth all the 
lesson costly to the public. 

So far as concerns the railroads there is 
a good augurv in the recent declarations of 
three prominent men, viewing the matter 
from diverse standpoints. President W. 
G. Lee of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen is reported as saving the other 
dav: “A nation-wide railroad strike is not 
possible to-dav. It the railroads 
and unions which indulge in it more than 
they can afford to lose. When a strike 
gets so big that it can’t be controlled, then 
the Government will step in and control 
it.” Mr. Lee further remarked that the 
shopmen’s strike situation “‘was loaded 
with dynamite for the country as well as 
for ourselves and the executives.” He 
intimated his belief that peaceful and 
separate negotiation by each union would 
he of more avail to the workmen than 
These are words of 


expetise of a 


ct sts 


strikes and violence. 
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common sense and they elicited a friend] 
response from Vice-President Elisha J 
Lee of the Pennsylvania Railroad, whi 
lately made an independent and _ satis 
factory settlement with its emplovees 
Vice-President Lee argued that the righ! 
to strike must be surrendered if the ra 
road labor situation is to be stabilized ar 
great harm to the people averted. Ar 
other expression came from Secretary 
Agriculture Wallace, who, speaking in be 
half of the farmers, “Some wa 
must be found to put a stop to the cor 
stantly recurring disputes between ¢ apit: 


said: 


and labor which interfere with, or suspet 
for a time, the free functioning of nece 
sary industries, such as transportati: 


and coal mining.” 


GUCH sentiments as the foregoing ar 
J typical of many utterances on the sub 
ject that evoke commendation almos' 
everywhere. Strictly applicable thoug! 
they are to the coal and railroad indus 
tries, the principle that underlies ther 
has a bearing on all enterprises, large « 
small. The gist of the entire argumenta 
tion is the need of ending militant pri 
ceedings in the relations of labor an 
capital. It is recognized that even peac 
able tife is a hard enough struggle, an 
that it is foolish to inv ite the distresses ( 
war. When labor and capital (and th 
farmers) shall have fully learned how to 











co-operate in industrial and commercial 
wtivities the nation will enjoy greater 
osperity than ever before. Harmonious 
exercise of the whole people's ehergics in 
producing necessaries and comforts will 
ake the country richer, happier and 
ore progressive. It is a pleasure to 
tness the increasing number of signs 
it point to that condition. These must 
necessarily affect the securities market 
vorably, and as they multiply prices 
tend to become firmer. Developments of 
s sort do not assure a boom in business 
stocks, but they are certainly a distinct 
help to other factors that make for ad- 


yvunce, 


Answers to Inquiries 


G.. Baurmore, Mp The Keystone Tire & Rubber 

‘ has too large a capital for its earning capacity. It 
paid no dividends since October, 1920. Its loss 
1921 was over $600,000 and the company had a debit 
balance of over $1,500,000, The stock was never well 
regarded. It paid cash and stock dividends for a time, 
t does not seem to have had solid merit It is one of 
poorest issues to buy outright. On a margin it is a 


id gamble. There appears to be no bright future for it. 





M., Sr. Lot Is, Mo 


The Republic of Bolivia 8s are 
net entitled to the highest rating, but are reasonably safe 
the dispute over territory in which Chile, Peru and 
Bolivia have been involved may have somewhat un- 


d th» price for the issue. Bolivia has never defaulted 
in paying her debts. She has a large territory rich in 
natural resources 

S., Koxomo, Inp.: The best bonds in your list are 
Switzerland Ss. These you can buy with a part of 

r $10,000 with undoubted safety S. Hoffman 
Machinery 8s are fairly good issues, reports of the com 
y's earnings being favorable. The Francisco Co. is 
t a dividend payer. Its net earnings in 1921 were 
only one-third of those in 1920. 1 would prefer the bonds 
of a company in better financial condition. The con- 
m has extensive valuable holdings, however, and the 
bonds may be reasonably safe. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 8s are far from gilt-edged but possibly 





muafe The company is not out of its financial uncer- 
tainty as yet, although its affairs have latterly somewhat 
improved Ajax Rubber Ist 8s are not over attractive. 


The company had a deficit in 1920 and has paid no 
lividend since December, 1920. Safer issues than the 
industrials in your list are Bethlehem Steel 7s, Cities 
Service 7s, Public Service Corporation of N. J. 7s, 
Southern Bell 7s, Standard Oil of N. Y. 7s and Westing- 
house Electric 7s 

P., Sr. Aucustine, Fia.: So far as income is concerned 
it would be a good move to dispose of your 8S. O. of N. J 
preferred, take vour profit and invest elsewhere. The 
Buckeye Pipe Line paid 16 per cent. last year on par of 
#50 and National Transit Pipe Line paid 28 per cent. 
n par of $1214. Market prices of both these lines 
ure about twice par. Pipe line issues are not regarded 
as of as high grade as issues of producing oil companies 

W., Meruven, Mass The Directors of the American 
el. & Tel. Co. offered $115,000,000 new stock at par 
#100, to stockholders of record September 8 last. 
Phe stock was quoted then at about #120, and so the 
ght to purchase at par had a merchantable value. 
But the rights were not worth anything except to one 
who wished to buy new stoc 

C., Baker, One.: On its 10 per cent. dividend basis, 
with occasional extras, Studebaker common looks cheap, 
provided it can continue present return. The market 
eems bound eventually to go higher and it would not be 
surprising if Studebaker yet sold at a substantial advance. 

D., Fort Sretmacoom, Wasu Kingdom of Norway 
bonds are among the sound foreign issues. The fifty- 
ear 6 per cent. bonds due 1970 were quoted lately at 
178 @ 18%. I think it would be better to hold the 
kingdom bonds than to switch to Norwegian municipal 
bonds. Both the Argentine and Denmark have a good 
eredit rating and run a pretty close race in the matter 
f net yield on market price of their bonds. 

J., Torowxto, Ont The Province of Saskatchewan is 
“© prosperous and its financial condition so sound that 
ts 5 per cent. gold bonds, due in 1942 and non-callable, 
make a very excellent investment. The bonds are the 
lirect obligation of the province and are payable direct 
from its general revenue, The offering price was such 
s to yield 5.05 per cent 

K., Purapecenta, Pa.: The first refunding mortgage 
>'y per cent. sinking fund gold bonds series E of the Con 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore 
fue in 1952, were offered at a price to yield over 5.50 
per cent. The company does the entire gas, electric 
light, and power business in Baltimore and surrounding 
sunties, serving a population of 775,000. The bonds 
ire well secured. Net earnings are more than two and 
one-half times total fixed charges. The company has 
been paying dividends on preferred and common stock 
since 1909. The bonds are a safe investment. 
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Old Lady—Is this the Bankers’ Bust Company? 


Literal Urchin—No’'m, this is 
Bankers’ Bust Company behind me. 


s 


M., Osweeo, N. Y The Sinclair Pipe Line Ce 
twenty-year sinking fund 5 per cent. gold bonds are a 
fair and reasonably safe proposition. The company will 
meet the normal Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. 
The bonds are redeemable in lots of not less than 85,000,- 
000 at the option of the company at 103 and accrued 
interest They were originally offered at a price to 
yield over 5.4 per cent. 

» Concorp, N. H.: The Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad Co. has paid dividends on preferred since the 
creation of the issue in 1917, and has paid dividends 
on common stock for the past eighteen years The 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock with dividends 
free from the normal Federal income tax and redeemable 
at 110 is attractive. The shares were quoted lately at 
a price to yield 7.36 per cent 

H., Ricumonp, Mo.: The Standard Gas Co. of N. J. 
was a weak and unprofitable concern and was reorganized 
as the County Gas Co. of Atlantic Highlands. Standard 
Gas preferred must have been wiped out in this new deal. 
Erie preferred, St. Louis & S. F. preferred, Wabash pre 
ferred A, and Chicago Great WeStern preferred are all 
in the non-dividend paying class and seem to be long pull 
speculations. Beaver Board Companies is not yet out 
of the financial woods. The 8 per cent. notes are quoted 
very low for obligations bearing that rate of interest. 
It would be very imprudent to sell Seaboard Air Line 
6s in order to buy any of the issues mentioned in your list. 

K., INprANapoits, INp.: Standard Oil of Indiana and 
Standard Oil of California have very nearly the same 
capitalization, the same par value per share, sell at about 
the same price and have the same dividend rate. One 
would have to split a hair to make a choice between 
the two. 

K., Savt Lake Crry, Uran: The five-year 7 per cent. 
gold bonds of the government of the Argentine nation 
agyregate 50,000,000. They are coupon in the denomi 
nation of $1,000, are payable in United States gold coin, 
are free of Argentine taxes, are not callable and are a 
direct obligation of the country. They were offered in 
September, 1921, at 995¢ and interest to yield about 
7.2 per cent. They have been quoted at 101%4. 

S., San Frawnetsco, Car.: I thank you for sending me 
the literature regarding the American Gas Improvement 
Co It doesn’t seem reasonable that if the stock could 
be sold for 815 a share the broker would let you have 
it at $1214. The circular does not state capitalization 


or earnings and for the most part it is only “guf 
would not advise pure hase of the company s shares. 





R., Saw Jose, Cau.: The future of Pacific Oil is 
somewhat uncertain, It has a large and valuable prop 
erty and is paying moderate dividends. How much 
further it will go forward remains to be seen. It pays 
too littl to make the stock a first-class investment 
and the market price may have largely discounted 
speculative possibilities for the present. 

Brockton, Mass.: Fisk Rubber . first preferred 

is quoted on the Curb. It is a 7 per cent. issue, but has 
paid no dividends since May, 1921. The company’s 
earnings are not so liberal as to make the stock seem 
sirable. 
. Etmwoop Prace, O.: Callahan Zine has paid 
no dividend since December, 1920. Recently it was 
voted to increase the capital stock from 500,000 to 1,000, 
000 shares, par #10. That would seem too heavy a 
capitalization, but the new stock is not to be all issued 
at once. The company had deficits in 1920 and 1921. 
It will probably be more difficult to earn dividends on 
the new amount of stock than it was on the old 

P., Mewpnts, Tenn.: It would be well to diversify the 
investment of your %3,000 Among reasonably safe 
purchases would be Southern Pacific Railroad, White 
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Patrick O’Hara Toole. That’s the 


, ‘ 8 per cent. preferred, Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil 8 per cent. preferred, American Water 
work & Electric 7 per cent. preferred, and the real estate 
bonds dealt in by G. L. Miller & Co., 30 Fast Forty 
second street, New York, bearing interest at 7 per cent, 
7\6 per cent 

K., Younasrowx, O Pennsylvania-Ohio Power 
& Light Co. 8 per cent. preferred stock appears to be an 
excellent business man’s investment. The company is 
not yet well seasoned, but it seems to have earned the 
preferred dividend in 1921 and presumably paid it. 
The company’s bonds are safer purchases, 

New York, November 4, 1922. 


Motors, Cosden & Co 








or 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company, 270 
Miller Bldg., Miami, Fla., Florida’s oldest first mortgage 
bond house, from time to time publishes interesting stories 
that point the way to sound investment and success 
Its latest issue, “Mr. Bunuer’s Budget,” is a bit of 
literature that will grip and instruct every reader. It 
tells how its hero, after making various unprofitable 
ventures with his money, finally learned how to put 
aside a definite amount regularly and invest it safely, 
with a liberal rate of interest. The method described 
is simple and anyone can follow it. A copy of the story 
will be sent by Miller & Co. to any applicant. The 
company is distributing 8 per cent. bonds of denomina 
tions of $100, 8500 and $1,000, and 8 per cent. first 
mortgages from $1,000 up. These can be had on partial 
payments, if so desired. 

Many business men have applied to J. S. Bache & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, 
New York, for copies of the Bache Rervew, which gives 
a valuable weekly summary of the business and financial 





situation. The Reriew will be sent to any business man 
who asks for it for three months without charge. 
Persons of moderate means desiring to purchase high- 


grade securities on the partial payment plan can obtain 
them through the long-established Stock Exchange firm 
of James M. Leopold & Co., 7 Wall street, New York, 
whose booklet L-6 will be mailed to any address. 

The 8 per cent. cumulative preferred shares of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., par value $50, are offered 
by H., M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 208 5S, LaSalle street 
Chicago, 111 Broadway, New York, and 14 State street, 
Boston. The issuing company is strong and prosperous. 
The stock can be purchased by mail for cash or on the 
ten-payment plan. Byllesby & Co. will send on request 
circular L-101 and “Foundation Investments.” 


IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a ten- 
minute weekly summary of the business and finan- 
cial situation. It focuses and interprets currents of 
to-day and indicates their trend. Sent to business 
men for three months, without charge 





42 Broadway New York City 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past IS months, in 
| U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write for 

booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
| 20 Broad Street New York City 

















Happy, restful 
days— 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
pavilions a 1 su n parl rs Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yachtclub privileges 

On Beach and Boardwalk. Ar ar 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LeEeDSand LipPINCOTTCOMPANY 

; iwalk Wing of 














“Babbitt.” By Sinclair Lewis. Har- 


court, Brace & Co. 
INCLAIR LEWIS has pealed forth 
another hymn of hate. It is 











“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 


HOTEL 
22d & Chestnut Sts 


Philadelphia »Pa 


Rooms with hot and $2 UP 


cold running water 
Rooms with $3 UP 
bath ° 
Club Breakfast, 50c up 
Special Luncheon, 90c 
Evening Dinner, $1.25 
As well as service a la carte. 


Music During Luncheon, 
Dinner and Supper. 





| DEAF? HEADNOISES? 


Pape . THERA PRONE Ear-Massage and Treat 
stops its proeres« and gives general 
relief "Write for Byunne om Biank 


THE EVOLUTION PHONE CO.., Inc. 
SSS an pm Greemnich Avenue New York City 


INVENTORS Who desire to secure 

patents should write for 
our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT 
Send model or sketch and deser jose yn and we will 
give ou ts patentable nature 


RANDOLPH & CO. 789°" Washington, D. C. 








Wanted: Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 a Month 


needa many. Men~—boys over 17. WRITE IM 
Mein Tey 7 tor ‘tree! ist of Government positions pow obtainable 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. Los? Rochester, N. ¥ 





called “Babbitt.” You might have 
supposed that in “Main Street’’ Lewis 
would have exhausted the capacities of 
one individual for hatred, but in that 
book he was only beginning. The mid- 
western small town was biliously attacked, 
it would seem, only as a limbering up 
campaign for his attack on the mid- 
western city and all the real estate specu- 
lators and assorted Boosters, Rotarians, 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 
their wives, their sons, their daughters, 
their oxen and their asses (so to speak, 
which is Scripture for their parlor furni- 
|ture and their bathroom plumbing), who 
dwell therein. It is a fine spectacle, this 
|onslaught of Sinclair Lewis against the 
entrenched Rotarians, the vast brother- 
|hood of Boosters. It reminds you of 
David and Goliath. But we are troubled 
with a faint suspicion that the Boosters 
| will never know they are being attacked, 
| which lessens our enjoyment a little. Of 
|course, they may read “Babbitt.” But 
as nothing much happens in “Babbitt ” 
jor is said in “Babbitt” which doesn’t 
| happen and isn’t said every day in their 
| town, their home circle, how on earth are 
| they to know this book is an onslaught? 
It will strike them merely as a photo- 
graph—colored just a bit, to be sure, 
because George E. Babbitt, the booster in 
the book, once or twice entertains a 
sneaking idea that maybe all liberals 
aren't bomb throwers, and maybe labor 
unions aren’t always to blame for every 
economic ill. Of course, no real booster 
ever would entertain such heresies. The 
other members of the Zenith Athletic 
Club who sat on George for his radicalism 
did quite right. 

To be sure, Lewis might retort that by 
saying this we disclose an even lower 
opinion of the genus booster than he has. 
He might point out that the realism of his 
book is ironic realism, because he de- 
scribes men and women, records pages of 
actual conversation, in such a way that 
every word shows his utter contempt of 
the thing he is describing. Not even the 
| secretary of a Chamber of Commerce, he 
as not to realize 





| 


would say, is so dense 
that. 


RUE enough. There is bile on every 
page of “Babbitt.” One can no more 
doubt that Lewis despises what he de- 
scribes than one can question he knows his 
subject. The realism of this book is as 
contemptuous as it is astonishingly vivid 
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Lewis’s New Hymn of Hate 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 


and true. Nevertheless, we maintain tl: 
booster won't know he is attacked. H: 
may sense that somebody is trying 
attack him, but that is a different matte: 
So long as a mosquito is on the other sid 
of the screen, he isn’t really attacking vo 
Not until his proboscis penetrates you 
epidermis are you roused to the reality of 
battle. The booster is behind the screen 
of his colossal self-satisfaction. 

Now, contempt is a poor weapon to 
penetrate self-satisfaction. It can only 
work when the person wielding it is looked 
up to by the self-satisfied one. Th. 
Boosters of America don’t look up to 
Sinclair Lewis. He is “just one of those 
damn highbrows.” At most, the buzzing 
bevond the screen may annoy them a 
little. 

“What the hell does he want us to do, 
anyhow?” they may say. 


And, in saying so, they have spoken the 
Because 


ultimate criticism of “Babbitt.” 
there is no sign in the book, as there was 
no sign in “Main Street,” that Lewis 
knows. Does Lewis want all the Babbitt 
from Pittsburgh to Seattle to come and 
dwell beside him on a country estate in 
Connecticut? We're willing to accept 
bets on that proposition! He doesn’t 
want them the hard, material, self-satis 
fied Philistines they are, evidently. But 
what makes them that? Is it our moder: 
industrial civilization? Or is it innate 
cussedness? Lewis ignores causes. And 
by ignoring causes, his effects lack signif 


icance. 


in this book, Is 
On h s 


(; EORGE BABBITT, 
J less a person than a type. 
person, Lewis pours out his venom. “Yo 

you—you, Booster!” he cries, and w 


all recognize the picture. But how about 
the man, not the type—for all types ar 
but many, and to the Eternal eye divers: 
individuals? If, as Lewis says, Georg: 
Babbitt emerged from college with som 
vision of the Gleam, what has become « 
it? Can a man run a considerable bus 
ness without any intelligence? Can 
man be the father of a family and nev: 
know paternal affection? In short, car 
the hard, contemptuous realism of Lewis 
create a human being? And if it cannot 
does “Babbitt” get anywhere? After al! 
even boosters are people, and you hav: 
to accept them as such. You have to 
recognize that they are products of their 
environment, and to change them you’v: 
got to change that environment; and to 
change that environment you've got to 
win their confidence, rouse their sym 
pathies, stir their latent idealism, giv: 
them a new vision. In short, hang it all, 











you've got to love “em! It comes down 
to that in the end. 

And Sinclair Lewis doesn’t love ’em. 
Au contraire, as the Frenchman said on 
shipboard when asked if he had break- 
fasted. 

Neither does Lewis appear to have any 
new vision to supply. The Boosters’ 
query, “What in hell does he want us 
to do” remains unanswered. 

Just the same, “Babbitt” is the most 
important American novel of 1922. 





By | 


“Certain People of Importance.” 
Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 


TURNING from “Babbitt” to Kath- | 

leen Norris’s “Certain People of Im- | 
portance” is an interesting experience. | 
We read every word of Lewis's book, even 
when we didn’t want to. Frankly, we | 
haven’t finished Mrs. Norris’s book, | 
though we do want to. The piled up 
realism of “Babbitt” doesn’t even ignore 
the bathroom fixtures, yet we read it all. | 
The realism of “Certain People of Im-| 
portance” goes as minutely into the 
domestic life of a California family, not in 
one generation alone, but in several; but | 
we could not drive ourself through it. | 
It was careful, it struck us as all quite 
true, but it was dry, painstaking, unin- | 
teresting. There was no driving force of 
personality behind it. Behind “Babbitt” 
was the flame of “Red” Lewis’s hate. 
Behind “Certain People of Importance” | 
seemed (to us, at least) only the figure of 
Mrs. Norris, a romantic story-teller by 
profession, saying “Go to, I will now work 
out an elaborate genealogy for my charac- 
ters, to explain them historically, and do | 
a great, big, important canvas in the 





realistic manner.” We never did like | 


genealogy, and that family tree at the 


front of the book appalled us before we | 


began to read. 

Of course, we are being horribly unfair 
to Mrs. Norris. We ought to be ashamed 
of ourself. We apologize profusely and 
abjectly. 
book. 

sae 


When You’re Away 
by Jay G’Dee 


But darned if we'll finish the | 


\ JHEN you're away the nights are | 


long 
And lonely—oh, so lonely, dear! 
And I can only sit and wish. 
From out the velvet black above 
A little star peeps out to see 
If it can be of help to me. 


Its ray of hope is fair and bright 

And bears a promise to my heart— 
\ message kind. If I will but 

My longings to this star impart 
Then down another ray as true 

It will forward my love to you. 


And thus I sent my message, dear, 
From me to heav’n, from heav’n to 


you. 
‘Twas just a little lonesome sigh— 
A prayer—of love that’s strong and 
true 
Your loneliness to recompense. 
That way, dear heart, I saved two 
cents. 
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W. L.DOUGLA 


$5 $6 $7 &$8 SHOES avant js 


W.L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world. 


W L DOUGLAS constant endeavor for forty years has 
— been to make the best shoes possible 
forthe price. Protection against unreasonable profits 
is guaranteed by the price stamped on every pair. | 
THEY ARE MADE of the best and finest leathers, 
by skilled shoemakers,all work- ' 
ing to make the best shoes for the price that money 
. Thesmartstyles 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
W L. DOUGLAS shoes are sold in 110 of our own 
_ stores in the large cities and by 
Ask your shoe dealer to 


show you W. L. Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
Refuse substi- 








can buy. The quality is unsu 





shoe dealers everywhere. 


them can you appreciate their value. 





tutes. Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes with Boys Shoes $4.00 & $4.50 


the retail price and the name stamped on the sole. 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 


{f notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. VW, 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 


handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write — President possible cost. The name and price is 
for exclusive rights to handle this quic W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, plainly stamped on the sole. 
selling, quick turn-over /ine. 145 Spark 8t. kton, Mass. 





W.L. Douglas name and portrait 
ts the best known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands for the high- 
est standard of quality at the lowest 
























quickly cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body—Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
has been Tried, Tested and Proven 
its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 


WRITE TODAY for my 
Free Booklet—"‘A CLEAR- 
Tone SKIN’’—telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


AGENTS: $6.00 A DAY 
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Newest 
Invention 
Coal-Oil 
Burner 
Cheapest 
Fuel Known 


point in 
riced. Make $6 to$l2aday. You 
take orders. We deliver and collect. Pay you daily. 
No capital needed. Write for terms and sample. 

PARKER MFG. CO., Burner 955 Dayton, Ohio 





BIGGEST VALUE IN THE WORLD 


The Write Gift that is ever remembered 






(Siz inches tip to tip) 
Phe only absolutely perfect, foolproof and unbreakable 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
(finest quality erase 
t, includi EN 
CLIP and ONE DO TRA LEADS. Comes in artis- 
tic flowered box at the popul wt price of . ee 
‘ost insured. end Check, Money Order, 
UNION PENCIL CO., INC.., 407 Broadway, Dept 
C, New York City. Liberal discount to Banks and Business Houses 


Don’t Wear £% 





r), with a sharp int ever ready t 
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BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers te relicf. 
It has no obnoxious springs or ds. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken . No MR. C.£. BROOKS 
salves or plasters. e. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in storcs as every 
Appliance is made toorder, the proper size and shape 
° Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of ae an for Crode-mars bearing —— 
si ture of C. E. Brooks which appears on e ce. 
Nene other genuine. Full information and bookle 


ine. t sent free 
gm plain, sealed envelope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 409F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


We Pay Big Money 


to men and women as our special repre- 
sentatives taking orders for Jennings 
Guaranteed Hosiery. All styles and colors. 
Written guarantee with each pair to wear 
and give satisfaction or new hose free. 


Steady Daily Income 
Full or spare time. No experience necessary. 
No capital needed. w priced. Our silk hose 
lead. Take orders for six to ten pairs a day. 
Repeat orders increase every month. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. For a steady, 
year round business there is nothing better 
than this line. Write for samples. 


Jennings Mig. Co., Hose 1584 Dayton, Ohio <<Z 

















Agents—$6 a Day 


Taking Orders for 


Clark Glare Shield 
Ey Kills glare of sunlight and ap 
J proaching headlights. Keepa 


you out of the ditch. Attached 
in five minutes. Fits any car 
Neff took orders for 92 shields 
in one week. No capital re- 
uired. County agents wanted 
Write for sample and territory 
CLARK PRODUCTS CO., 620 
Arcue Bidg., Springfield, O. 



















Advertising in Film Fun Pays 
As comments from our advertisers testify: 
“One of our best pullers.” 
“One of the best mediums on our list of fifty publications.” 

“Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
“My advertising in Film Fun has proven entirely satisfactory.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 
Rate, 35 Cents a Line; $150 a Page 

Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CoO., 627 West 43d St, New York 
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Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instru- 
“a=2\ ments to play and one of the 
. \ most beautiful. You can 

learn the scale in an hour’s 
practice and play popular music 

in afew weeks. You can take 
your place in a band within 90 
days, if you so desire. Unriv- 
allied for home entertainment, 
church, lodge or school, In 

big demand for orchestra dance music, 
Free Trial Youmay order 
any Buescher 

Instrument without paying one 

cent in advance, and try it six daya 

in your own home, without obliga- 

’ tion, If perfectly sati«fied, pay for it 

i your conventence 

o of all popular phonograph records 

layed with Buescher instruments. Ask for pictures of 
ation’s Record Makers, 

After nearly 300 years’ 


Saxophone Book Free jo prcmacy, string in- 
struments are almost entirely displaced by Saxophones in 
all nationally popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book 
tells which Saxophone takes violin, ce\lo and bass parts and 
many other things you would like toknovw. Ask for your copy 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete catalog 
will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Dan Russo, 
Director of Oriole 
Terrace Orchestra 
of Detroit, a Sym- 
phosium of Superb 
instrumentalists, 
making Bruns- 
wick Dance 
Records with 
Buescher True- 

ve lostrumenta, 
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of 
Buescher Block 


Sax Invented the Saxophone 
Buescher Perfected It , 


PIMPLES 


Get Rid of Them. Make Your Skin 
CLER-O Pimples and Eruptions. 
We Tell You How. Free Booklet 
sent upon receiptof name. Think ofthe 
embarrassment and inconvenience you 
have suffered in addition to money you 
have spent in efforts to get rid of them. You 
will be amazed how simp 'e itis and how little it 
costs. Send no money— just write for Booklet. 
CLER-O MFG. CO. 
Dept. £ , 221 Gibralter Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ATENTS WRITE for illustrated guide book 

* and “RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 

Higest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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facts before apply ing for Patents. Our book Patent-Sense 
gives those facts; free. Write Lacey & Lacey, 667 
F St., Washington, D. C. ESTABLISHED i869. 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 


\ DENTIST had just moved into a 
4 place by a 
baker when a friend called. 

“Pardon me a moment,” said the den- 
tist. “while I dig off those enameled let 
ters of “Bake Shop’ from the front win- 
dow.” 

“Why not merely dig off the *B’ and 
let it that,” suggested the friend. 

Eve rybody's. 


pre iously ‘cupied 


go alt 


“What does your wife say when you 
|are out so late at night?” 
“T am not married.” 
“Then why do you stay out so late?’ 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 
ae 


M istre NS 
be frank. 

Ne mw ¢ ook, What's that ? 

“Why, to let people know 
you really think.” 

“Shure, mom, that Is how I lose all ine 
Neu Bedford Evening Standard. 

sae 


Above all things you must 


what 


just 


jobs.” 
“T heard a delicious bit of gossip 
about Alice at the reception.” 
“T thought she was there in the room.” 
“Oh, ves, but we asked her to sing.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
er) 


“How did it feel to drop four miles 
and a half in a para hute?” 

“Madam, if you must know,” re- 
plied the bored aviator, “I had a sinking 
feeling.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

sts 


Blackstone—Why women 
like to parade their new finery 
their friends? 

Mrs. Blackstone—For the same reason, 
I suppose, that you men dress up like 
drum majors at your lodge conventions. 
| New York Sun. 


always 
bef« re 


do 


HE farmer had recently engaged 

Scottish laborer, and _ placing 
cheese on the breakfast table, told 
to help himself. 

When the farmer returned, some t 
later, he found the man still eating 

“Sandy,” he exclaimed, “You tal 
long time to breakfast, don’t you?” 

“Aweel,”” replied the mah, ae | che 
o” this size is nae sae soon eaten as 
may think!”’—London Telegraph. 

ee 

“Physical culture, father, is perfect 
lovely!” exclaimed an enthusiastic 
miss just home from college. “Lo 
To develop the arms I grasp this rod 
both hands and move it slowly from ris 
to left.” 

“Well, well,” replied dad, admiring 
“what won't discover 
Why, if that rod had straw on the other 
end, you'd be = sweeping.” —America 


li gion iN r é kly. 


science hnext? 


s) 


Mother—Is vour new friend Marge 
what I would call a nice girl, a dignified 
girl? 

Fair Undergrad—Oh, ves. Why, when 
have plays we always give her t 
maid's part nobody else has 
good enough manners.—Columbia Stat 

sae 


we 


because 


“Do vou think motion pictures are 
educational?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr.  Stormington 
Barnes; “although I won't say th 
have gotten so far along as to tea 
people how to act.” Washington ST 

sae 


Teacher (to class in Natural Histor) 
What kind of birds are frequently kept 
in captivity? 

Tommy—Jail birds.—Christian Sun. 


First Feline—Mrs. Bargayne-Hunter 
married a shopwalker at Gimbel’s. 

Second Feline—So I heard. 

“And now she thinks she could have 
done better at Macy’s.” — London 
Mail. 
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Beginner’s Luck 




































































os 
side this page for the work of the budding artist. He hopes, in this way, if 
dj oJ to give help and encouragement to the amateur whose work gives promise of real abil ty hh 
I Remember that a bright, original idea is all-important, then draw clearly with india ink on white it 
paper. Address your contributions to Amateur Page, JupGe, 627 West 45d St., New York Cit if 
ie 
ia. i | 
J | 
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N H ON 
ORRIBLE NIGHTMARE OF A HOTEL 
; CLERK 
Nothing less than eighteen dollars a day, without 
bath!” 
Drawn by G. PENA 
os as She— You must 
patronize the sub- 
ways quite a bit. 
He—Er — yes, 
why? 
“I notice you hold | 
the characteristic 
position.” Gi 
= —- 
a a 
- ) 
al Sy : 
\ N“~ : 
ADRIAN W Pul ° 
Pup—It may be a walking stick, but : 9 
have to see it walk before I'll be- I 4 ag gegen a ’ 
set jraun boy RED 4 OK : 
_ Castomer—How do you sell this 
; : sheese? 
Drawn by CHARLES CHILD . matte . 
: Grocer—I'’ve often wondered my 
Suite sixteen! self, madam. i 
Ge my tr 
“3 Teen 
eaters | 
\ 59 a oe | 
4 Tp HP 4 GS ~ 
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== — 
Home — 
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Drawn by Epwarp CRONIN 
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“Well, 


working 
‘Fine—can't 


y Stuart Davis 


old man, is your oil stove 
good?” 
you smell it!” 


Bum—Ya see, I am connected with 
the Hoboes’ Welfare Club. 

Cop—Well, if ya don’t move ya'll be 
connected with some other club. 


Drawn by G. C 


HENNESY 
He—Pretty hard after we 
had the best of everything. 


alwe 


She—Yes. 
got here. 


I guess that is how é& 
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What was in this sealed envelope? 


In reply to this letter 238,462 people made their own price. 
What happened? 





What is the public’s idea of value? One of 
the most interesting experiments in human nature ever made. 
tor W ‘ " 
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Kipli 1g F ree 


¢ for 


Send No Money 


no illustrati 
volumes . 
is ace them t re alize 
nrocr r are 


entire 
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What People Were 


Willing to Pay 


50.000 ne 





y $2.98. 


rom $3.00 
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~ Little Leather Library Corp’n 
ont = Dept. 4911 
Pe Everett Hale, 


354 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Itis understood that § 
m this set 


ely the only payment to 
miside U. S. $3.50, cash with 


uters have made a special sct of Hand Hamm 
Ends to fit thie set Regular § ” val 
If desired place X in tl aqjuare 
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